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Preface 


‘Everybody in Norway’, says one guide-book optimistically, 
‘understands English’. The short answer to this statement is 
that it is wildly untrue. This is not a glorified tourist phrase- 
book, but I hope that the linguistically-minded tourist who 
visits Norway, or the rest of Scandinavia, will take it with him. 
He may find it helpful. There is great interest to be found in 
learning the Scandinavian languages, and as languages go they 
are not difficult, especially for the English-speaking person. A 
little German also helps a lot, of course. 

Scandinavian culture is important. An essential aspect of a 
nation’s culture is its language. If in this book I have helped to 
introduce the reader to some understanding of the linguistic 
basis of Scandinavian culture, I shall be content. 


July 1964 


M. o’c. WALSHE 




PART ONE 


I 

Introduction 


The Scandinavian languages, for the purpose of this book, have 
been taken to mean the languages of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. It is true that 
‘Scandinavia’ as a cultural and partly economic unit today 
embraces Iceland and Finland, but these countries are not 
really Scandinavian in the geographical sense. The language 
of Finland is totally alien not only to the Scandinavians but also 
to almost all the rest of Europe, as it belongs to a different 
family (Finno-Ugric) from most European languages. Icelandic 
is historically a Scandinavian language, since Iceland was 
colonized in the ninth century from Norway; but apart from 
passing references to it, this interesting language will not be 
further considered here. Neither will Faroese, and so we are 
left with the languages of three countries. 

Omitting Icelandic and Faroese, then, how many Scandi¬ 
navian languages are there ? The answer is at least four. This 
surprising answer is due to the curious situation in Norway, 
which we will cover in some detail in the course of this book. It 
is rather a sad, though sometimes amusing and quite often 
exasperating story even (or especially) for Norwegians. Briefly, 
four centuries of Danish rule led to the adoption of Danish as 
the literary and official language of Norway. Since 1814 Norway 
has been free of Denmark, and nineteenth century nationalism 
(not to say romanticism) led to the wish to provide Norway 
with something it had lost - a national language. Unfortunately 
(as probably all would agree), two different ways of tackling 
this problem were attempted, a radical way and a moderate 
way. Both caught on, and Norway, with some three million 
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inhabitants, found herself with not one, but two national 
languages. This is a grossly over-simplified account of what 
happened. The reader can learn more details in the body of this 
book, but it is a fact that linguistic policy has both embittered 
and enlivened Norwegian public life for more than a century 
now, to an extent the outside world scarcely dreams of. 

Beside the story of Norwegian, that of Danish and Swedish 
seems relatively dull and uninteresting, though here, too, we 
have an example of linguistic influence from without - that of 
German - no less powerful than the influence of French on 
English resulting from the Norman Conquest. In its way this 
story also is full of interest for the student of both language and 
cultural history. Although there is stress on historical develop¬ 
ments, it is not only the past of the Scandinavian languages that 
this book deals with, but their present. The historical chapters 
lead up to a discussion of the Scandinavian languages today, 
and in the second part will be found outline grammars in 
parallel form, making easy the comparison of Danish with 
Swedish, and of the two kinds of Norwegian with both and with 
each other, as well as a classified vocabulary. 

None of the Scandinavian languages are world languages, 
and it is not therefore surprising that they are comparatively 
neglected. Yet they have their peculiar interest for all who 
speak English. In many ways they are surprisingly close to 
English, both in some parts of their vocabulary and in their 
general structure. To illustrate the latter point first: Scandi¬ 
navians have never been taught (as the English - foolishly - 
have) that it is wrong to end a sentence with a preposition. Thus 
the normal Scandinavian word order is (like that of natural 
English, though quite wralike that of German or French) ‘the 
house I live in’, ‘the man you were talking to’, ‘where do you 
come from?’, etc. In Swedish one can even indulge in the 
wicked luxury of splitting one’s infinitives (‘to really under¬ 
stand’ - but in Norwegian a ‘split infinitive’ means something 
quite different: see Chapter II), while the Danes (though this 
time in common with the French) cheerfully say ‘It’s me’ or ‘it 
was him’, and all Scandinavians say ‘the best of two’. Such 
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resemblances to uninhibited English may serve to cheer the 
student, and they almost certainly reflect the close affinity that 
exists between their tongues and ours. The Danes have not 
forgotten, if we have, that half of England was once the Dane¬ 
law! Though Old English and Old Norse were closely related 
languages, the Vikings brought many specifically Norse words 
into English. A few random examples are ransack, egg (noun) and 
the unrelated verb to egg {on), law, crave, fellow, skull, rotten, as 
well as the personal pronouns they and them and the regionally 
common place names ending in -by. In some English dialects 
many more such words can be found, such as Yorkshire lake ‘to 
play’ (cf. Swedish leka), or lop ‘flea’ (Danish loppe). 

Each of the Scandinavian languages has its own ‘flavour’. 
Swedish can be very formal and ‘correct’, but also has a sur¬ 
prising amount of grace, and has now shed most of the syn¬ 
tactical heaviness it used to share with German. Norwegian is 
rugged and salty, and infinitely varied, while Danish has an 
amazing lightness and a pronunciation which positively lends 
itself to comedy. But all have great strength, subtlety and 
flexibility and all have been the vehicle of great works of 
literature. The languages of Ibsen, Strindberg and Hans 
Christian Andersen deserve to be better known than they are. 
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The Distribution and Interrelation of the 
Scandinavian Languages 


It is apparent that the Scandinavian languages, as we have 
defined them, form an exceptionally clear and obvious unity 
transcending all diversity of detail. This unity also finds its 
expression in the fact that dialect boundaries largely overlap 
political frontiers, i.e. the dialects of ‘Swedish’ merge into those 
of both ‘Norwegian’ on the one hand, and ‘Danish’ on the 
other, with little regard to present-day political jurisdiction. 
This is, of course, partly due to the fact that national frontiers 
now are not in all cases the same as they were in the past, but 
also to the fact that, in any language, dialects very rarely have 
(except to a limited extent) fixed and clearly defined bound¬ 
aries. Thus the Swedish scholar Elias Wessen* subdivides the 
whole of Scandinavian, including Faroese and Icelandic, into 
twelve dialect-groups as follows: 

1 Jutland Dialects 

2 Danish Island Dialects 

3 South Swedish Dialects (including Bornholm) 

4 Gota Dialects 

5 Svea Dialects 

6 Norrland Dialects 

7 East Swedish Dialects (in Finland and Estonia) 

8 Gotland Dialect (‘Gutnish’) 

9 East Norwegian Dialects 

10 West Norwegian Dialects 

11 Faroese 

12 Icelandic 

It should be said at once that this is a Swedish view: Danish 
* E. Wessen, De nordiska sprakcn, Stockholm 1944, p. 4. 
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scholars would include (3), Wessen’s ‘South Swedish’ dialects 
as Danish, though except for the island of Bornholm the areas 
where they are spoken have now been Swedish for over three 
centuries. Be this as it may, the basic division, in earlier times, 
within the Scandinavian family was between an eastern group 
embracing Swedish and Danish, and a western branch consist¬ 
ing of Norwegian and its offshoots Faroese and Icelandic. The 
great mountain-chain known as Kolen or ICjelen (‘the Keel’) 
which forms the backbone of the Northern Peninsula and 
divides Norway from Sweden for many hundreds of miles is not 
only a watershed but one of the sharpest linguistic divides in 
Scandinavia. Even so there are numerous transitional features, 
and in fact the eastern dialects of Norway have many features 
in common with Swedish — a point of some importance in 
connection with the great linguistic controversy which has pre¬ 
occupied Norwegians for the past century and more. And the 
province of Bohuslan, which extends along the coast from 
Goteborg to the present Norwegian frontier, combines features 
characteristic of Norwegian, Swedish and Danish. 

A particularly characteristic feature of East Scandinavian 
(Danish and Swedish) is the simplification or ‘smoothing’ of old 
diphthongs: thus the equivalent of Old Icelandic steinn ‘stone’ 
in Danish and Swedish is sten, and auga ‘eye’ is Danish oje 
(Swedish oga ), whereas most Norwegian dialects (and therefore 
Landsmal: see p. 61) have forms like skin, auga. (The resembl¬ 
ance here to German Stein, Auge does not mean that Norwegian 
is, in general, any more like German than Danish and Swedish; 
but most German dialects, and the standard language, happen 
also to have retained the diphthongal pronunciation: the actual 
pronunciation of the Norwegian words is not particularly 
similar to German). But there are East Norwegian dialects 
which pronounce these words much as in Swedish, and until 
fairly recently sten, eje were, under the prevailing Danish 
influence, the only permissible ‘standard’ forms in Norwegian. 
This is because, from the late Middle Ages until the nineteenth 
century, the native speech of Norway was completely overlaid 
by Danish. The problems created by this situation have be- 
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devilled Norway in a most astonishing way ever since. We shall 
have to consider the linguistic situation of Norway a little more 
closely at a later stage. Meanwhile it may be noted that even 
today it is not really possible to speak of a Norwegian standard 
language in the same sense in which we can speak of standard 
Danish or Swedish. Essentially we can say that there are at 
present at least two distinct forms of literary Norwegian, each 
with a wealth of minor variations, one of which still approxi¬ 
mates more or less closely to Danish and the other based to a 
much greater extent upon the Norwegian dialects. But it should 
also be noticed that even in the former case (which we shall 
chiefly consider in this book) the resemblance is much closer to 
written than to spoken Danish. In point of pronunciation 
(including intonation), Norwegian strongly resembles Swedish. 
The idea that Norwegian is really only ‘Danish with a Swedish 
accent’ is in many respects not far wrong. And it is certainly 
true that quite a number of isoglosses (lines separating distinc¬ 
tive linguistic features) do cross the Norwegian-Swedish frontier 
with a magnificent disregard for political distinctions. 

Just as the retention of old diphthongs is characteristic of 
Norwegian, so too Danish is distinguished from Swedish by 
(among other things) a characteristic change in the consonantal 
system. Between vowels, p t k in Danish early became b d g, 
though subsequently the d and g, though still so written, 
generally became spirants [ 5 ] and [y]. Thus for Swedish gapa 
‘to gape’ Danish has gabe, Swedish dta ‘to eat’, Danish tede, and 
Swedish kaka ‘cake’, Danish kage (it will be noticed that English 
has retained p t k here, just like Swedish; in German they are 
shifted: gaffen, essen, Kuchen ). But this change too overlaps 
national frontiers, and b d g (pronounced as written, not as in 
modern Danish) are found in South Swedish (not only in the 
former Danish provinces) as well as in a southern coastal strip 
of Norway. Traces of this change are found even in standard 
Swedish, and though modern Norwegian spelling in general 
rejects such forms, it cannot be said that they are completely 
alien even in Norway, though admittedly confined to a limited 
area. But the reaction against such alleged ‘Danicisms’ has 
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gone so far in Norway that many Norwegians write mote for 
mode ‘fashion’, though this word is, of course, not Danish but 
French in origin! 

We may now attempt a very brief survey of Scandinavian 
dialects, following the order given by Wessen, and therefore 
beginning with Danish. The basic division here is into three 
groups: Jutish, Island Danish and the disputed ‘Dano-Swedish’ 
dialects of South Sweden and Bornholm. But here as elsewhere 
surprises are to be found, and isoglosses cut across each other 
in a sometimes bewildering way. One very strange fact is that 
the characteristic Danish glottal stop or stad is not found in 
South Jutland or in the southern parts of the main islands. 
Its southern limit is an east-west line which goes straight across 
land and sea. South of this line there is often a ‘singsong’ 
intonation reminiscent of Swedish! 

In Jutland ( Jylland) there is a wide range of dialects. In the 
south, Danish borders on German. Though Danish once 
extended much further south, its limit is now not far from the 
present frontier line Flensburg-Tonder. South of this line much 
Low German is still spoken, and in the west some Frisian. In 
some parts of Jutland there are still three genders instead of the 
two of standard Danish.* In olden times Jutland was occupied 
by West Germanic tribes, and the Jutes who invaded Britain 
with the Angles and Saxons were not Danes. This perhaps 
explains why in West and South Jutland there is an independent 
(non-suffixed) definite article: a hast ‘the horse’ instead of 
hesten, just as in English and German (cf. p. 114). Another 
Jutland feature is the total loss of final unstressed vowels: pig 
for pige ‘girl’, etc. The consonants which are thus left in final 
position may then undergo various changes: thus the town of 
Ribe is locally known as [ri* f]. In North Jutland v has retained 
its old pronunciation like English w: walkommen for velkommen 
‘welcome’. Island Danish retains unstressed final -e: komme 
‘come’. In Funen ( Fyn ) and the islands south of it the spirant 
[8] is lacking, thus mad ‘food’ is pronounced ma. Funen speech 

* Many Danish and Swedish dialects, and almost all Norwegian ones, 
have three genders. 
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also has some nasal vowels similar to those of French. The 
speech of Zealand ( Sjelland ) is closest to standard Danish. It 
may be noted as a curiosity that the vulgar speech of Copen¬ 
hagen sounds in many ways surprisingly similar acoustically to 
Cockney. The very strong aspiration of initial p t k is especially 
noticeable. The dialect of the outlying island of Bornholm, 
which remained Danish when Skane was annexed to Sweden, 
has its own peculiarities which link it, as might be expected, to 
the South Swedish transitional dialects. Final unstressed a is 
preserved (as in Swedish): komma ‘to come’ for komme (but 
Swedish komma). After a, g is pronounced [g] as in Swedish: 
baga [ba'ga] ‘to bake’ for bage [ba'ya]. But in other cases g is 
differently treated: tej for eg ‘egg’. ‘Bornholmsk’ is also the only 
Danish dialect to have a voiced z sound: huzeft for huset ‘the 
house’. The form -ker for -kirke ‘church’ in place-names is 
typical of Bornholm: Nyker for Nykirke. 

The South Swedish dialects are those of the old Danish 
provinces of Skane , Holland, and Blekinge as well as the southern 
part of Smaland , which was always Swedish. They have the 
strong uvular r [R] of Danish but not the Danish stod or glottal 
stop. As they have the Danish [R], this does not combine in the 
normal Swedish way with a following d, t, l, n or s (cf. The 
Pronunciation of Swedish). Final -n and -t are pronounced (e.g. in 
the definite article) as in the standard language but unlike 
dialects further north. Between vowels p t k are pronounced as 
b d g, and these dialects are also characterised by a wealth of 
diphthongs which are, however, recently developed, not ancient. 
With the Gota dialects to the north, the South Swedish 
dialects share several features including plurals of the type of 
hdsta for hastar ‘horses’ (cf. Danish heste but Norwegian hester), 
and the use of the (Danish) pronoun denne ‘this’ for den heir. In 
the Gota dialects the uvular [R] of the south is found only 
before a stressed vowel or when doubled. In other cases the 
tongue-tip r is used. Thus in the word rar the South Swedish 
dialects have [Ra-R], the Gota dialects [Ra - r], and dialects 
further north [ra - r]. It is noteworthy that the northern confines 
of the southern [R] march with the southern limit of the so- 
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called ‘thick V which is found in practically all the rest of 
Sweden except the Stockholm area and the island of Gotland, 
as well as in the greater part of Norway. The acoustic effect of 
the thick l is similar to some kind of r. In pronouncing it the 
tip and front of the tongue are raised towards the highest point 
of the palate and then brought forward with a flap. But this 
sound seems to be receding, while on the other hand the [R] 
according to the ‘Gota rule’, is apparently gaining ground 
especially to the north-west, towards the Norwegian border. 

The Svea dialects are of the Swedish heartland, including 
Stockholm. To this group belong the ‘Middle Swedish’ dialects 
which extend south along the east coast as far as Kalmar and 
include Oland, and the ‘Uppsvenska’ dialects north of Stock¬ 
holm. These dialects retain d in sida ‘side’, which is lost in the 
south, and have a in words like hand ‘hand’, as in the standard 
language, but unlike the Gota and southern speech, which has 
hand like Danish. On the other hand the Svea dialects have 
tima with a long i for timme ‘hour’ (cf. Danish time). Related to 
the Svea dialects are those of Norrland, reaching up into 
Sweden’s far north, as well as the East Swedish of Finland and 
Estonia. Of these Norrland dialects little need be said here 
except that they show such features as loss of vowels after 
originally long syllables, as bit for bita ‘to bite’, and an even 
more extensive palatalisation of k and g (in unstressed syllables) 
than in the standard language, a feature shared with some 
Norwegian dialects. The dialect of the island of Gotland is 
archaic and marked by numerous surviving diphthongs. 
Another area of archaic speech is the picturesque province of 
Dalarna (Dalecarlia). From here through Harjedalen there is 
a shading-off into the East Norwegian type of speech. Both 
Harjedalen and Jamtland were once Norwegian, and the 
diphthongs heard here have a Norwegian ring. 

The dialects of Norway may be divided into two main 
groups: East and West. East Norwegian includes Oslo, the 
Gudbrandsdal and the coastal area north of the Romsdal 
region with Trandelag; West Norwegian takes in Bergen and 
Stavanger. The eastern dialects have many affinities with 
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Swedish, including smoothing of old diphthongs, e.g. sten as in 
Danish and Swedish, as opposed to stein which is claimed to be 
‘typically Norwegian’. East Norwegian also has the ‘thick V of 
Swedish dialects, and two other features it shares with northern 
Swedish are connected with the relation of vowels in adjacent 
syllables: balance and levelling. Vocalic balance means that 
where in Old Norse the stressed syllable was long, the vowel of 
the following unstressed syllable was weakened, whereas after 
a short syllable no such weakening took place. This results in 
two types of infinitive, some verbs having -a as veta ‘to know’, 
and others -e as vise ‘to show’. In the former case the vowel in 
Old Norse was short, in the latter it was long. This regular 
alternation of infinitive forms is called kloyvd infinitiv (lit. 
‘split infinitive’, but in a different sense from that in which this 
term is used in English). Vocalic levelling is the tendency to 
assimilate or harmonize the vowels of different syllables of a 
word. Thus in some East Norwegian dialects the verb veta 
mentioned above appears as vata or vatce. This phenomenon too 
is found in the Norrland dialects of Swedish. In the far north 
of Norway the East Norwegian phenomena of thick l and ‘split 
infinitive’ are not found. At the other end of Norway a charac¬ 
teristic feature is the development of intervocalic ‘hard’ p tk to 
‘soft’ b d g as in written Danish and in South Swedish. In 
Norway this feature is found along the coast from Arendal to 
near Stavanger (den blote kyststripen: ‘the soft coastal strip’). In 
this area alone pronunciation agreed with the old pre-1907 
spelling based on Danish (e.g. tabe ‘to lose’, made ‘to meet’, bage 
‘to bake’, for tape, mote, bake).* 

The peculiar linguistic situation in Norway makes the dia¬ 
lects more important than is the case with most European 
languages. Niceties of regional usage are constantly appealed 
to in support of this or that spelling or grammatical form. This 
appeal has indeed been made by supporters of both sides in the 

* The remaining two subdivisions on Wessen’s list, Faroese and Icelandic, 
are historically speaking offshoots of Norwegian. A detailed treatment of 
them does not come within the purview of this book, but they will be 
discussed summarily (especially Icelandic) in the following chapter. 
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argument, as the traditionalists or moderates have often been 
able to counter-attack the extremists by showing that allegedly 
‘Danish’ forms also had their roots in genuine Norwegian 
dialect! The appeal is also sometimes made to history, and the 
late Professor Didrik Arup Seip was able to show that the 
suffix -else which purists attacked as ‘Low German’ had in fact 
developed on Norwegian soil in late mediaeval times. And we 
too must now turn our attention to history. 

In the ninth century King Harald Fairhair united all Norway 
under his rule, but at the cost of driving into exile many of the 
bravest Norwegians who refused to submit to him. Thus, 
largely, were the Norwegian settlements in Iceland and other 
islands founded. Norway’s earliest capital was Nidaros (Trond¬ 
heim), where St Olav lay buried and where the Archbishop had 
his see. But in the thirteenth century the court moved from 
Trondheim to Bergen, and about 1300 it moved again to Oslo. 
This means that even in the Middle Ages three distinct dialects 
of Norwegian were successively prominent. Thus from the 
beginning conditions were not very favourable for the establish¬ 
ment of a fixed literary norm. In the fourteenth century several 
things happened: in 1319 the Norwegian royal house died out, 
and Norway became subject to the Swedish crown. In 1349-50 
the Black Death ravaged Norway, and made especial inroads 
on the clergy who ministered to the dying, and who were 
almost the only literate section of the community. Finally, by 
the end of the century, the Union of Kalmar had united all 
three Scandinavian kingdoms under the Danish crown (1397). 
In addition, the German merchants of the Hansa had estab¬ 
lished themselves in Oslo, Bergen and Tonsberg, and their Low 
German speech was to have as powerful an effect on Scandi¬ 
navian speech as the French of the Norman invaders had on 
English. The only difference was that Low German, as a fairly 
closely related language, was able to affect Scandinavian more 
intimately and, in some measure, more unobtrusively, than 
French could affect English. As far as Norwegian was con¬ 
cerned, it was a losing battle to preserve a national literary 
language in the face of some Swedish and much Low German 
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influence, followed by almost complete domination by Danish. 
The Reformation, which encouraged the development of the 
vernacular in some countries, merely served to increase the 
grip of Danish in Norway, for the Bible was not translated into 
Norwegian, Christian Ill’s Danish version being used instead. 
The only university young Norwegians could attend was in 
Copenhagen, and it was not until the seventeenth century that 
Norway even had a printing-press. The situation did not 
materially change until Norway was detached from the Danish 
kingdom in 1814, to enter into a personal union with Sweden 
(a union which lasted till 1905, when complete independence 
was regained). These facts must be borne in mind if we are to 
understand Norway’s linguistic and literary development, and 
how it is that Norway still tends to show signs of an inferiority 
complex towards her two Scandinavian neighbours. On the 
other hand, we must not overlook the impressive contribution 
which Norwegians have made to the common stock of literature 
they shared for so long with Denmark; it is only necessary to 
mention Holberg, Wergeland and even, in considerable 
measure, Ibsen. On the other hand a seventeenth century 
writer like Petter Dass had already, in his Nordlands Trompet, 
made use of Norwegian words to give local colour. But it was 
not till the nineteenth century that any kind of Norwegian 
‘break-through’ came, and this will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries political and 
military events led to a great expansion of Swedish power, 
largely at the expense of Denmark-Norway. In the year 1523 
Sweden broke away from the Union of Kalmar under Gustav 
Vasa, largely as a result of the tyrannous rule of Christian II, 
and in the same year occupied the previously Norwegian 
province of Bohuslan, though this was later returned. But bitter 
rivalry between the two northern kingdoms long persisted. It 
was Scandinavia’s tragedy that the two great rulers, Christian 
IV of Denmark and Gustav Adolf of Sweden did not learn to 
trust each other. The middle years of the seventeenth century, 
following on Gustav Adolf’s intervention in the Thirty Years’ 
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War in Germany, saw a series of crushing defeats for Denmark 
at Swedish hands. In 1645, at the peace of Bromsebro, Sweden 
gained Jamtland and Harjedalen (with the Sarna region of 
Dalarna), as well as the island of Gotland which the Danes had 
long held, and Halland for a period of thirty years. Further 
hostilities ended in even deeper humiliation for the Danes, who 
at Roskilde in 1658 were forced to cede the old Danish provinces 
of Skane, Blekinge and Halland (this time for good), with the 
island of Bornholm, as well as again giving up the Norwegian 
Bohuslan and even, by surrendering the Trondelag, splitting 
Norway in two. But now Sweden overreached herself. Thinking 
to destroy Denmark utterly King Karl Gustav made a treacher¬ 
ous attack and besieged Copenhagen, the heroic defence of 
which in 1659 saved Denmark. Karl Gustav died in 1660, and 
his successor, by the peace of Copenhagen, restored Bornholm 
and the Trondelag to the Danish crown. Since then there have 
been no changes in the boundaries between the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Sweden’s last phase of military activity was against 
Russia. Much of Finland had been in Swedish possession since 
the twelfth century, and to this day a thickly-populated coastal 
fringe of that country is Swedish-speaking. After many ups and 
downs, Sweden finally lost Finland to Russia in 1809, being 
‘compensated’ in 1814 with Norway. Denmark’s frontier with 
Germany was bedevilled by the Schleswig-Holstein question 
which received a Prussian ‘solution’ by the annexation of the 
duchies in 1864 (Ribe being graciously left to Denmark). A 
plebiscite in 1920 established the present frontier in fairly close 
accord with the linguistic facts. Even Hitler did not attempt to 
contest this boundary. Since then there have been no further 
changes of frontiers, but it may be noted that Iceland formally 
dissolved its personal link with Denmark in 1944 to become a 
republic, while an attempt at similar action by the Faroes was 
frustrated. By the Soviet annexation of the Petsamo region of 
Finland, Norway has since World War II had a common 
frontier with the U.S.S.R. in the far north. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The Scandinavian languages form the northern branch of the 
Germanic family of languages, which is traditionally divided 
by most scholars into three main groups: North Germanic, East 
Germanic and West Germanic. According to this division, the 
non-Scandinavian members of the family (English, German, 
Dutch and Frisian) are grouped together as ‘West Germanic’. 
Objections have rightly been raised to this classification which 
does, in reality, involve a certain over-simplification of highly 
complex facts, but for our present purpose it will suffice. The 
East Germanic branch is now totally extinct, and the only 
language of this group we know much about is Gothic, in which 
we possess portions of the Bible in the fourth century translation 
of Bishop Wulfila. The Goths, who were split into two groups, 
the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths, spread far and wide over 
southern Europe, but the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy was 
destroyed in the sixth century and the Visigothic kingdom in 
Spain in the eighth, and the Gothic language probably did not 
long survive these catastrophes. However, a small group of East 
Germanic speakers, who may have been Goths, survived in the 
Crimea and some words of their language were recorded in the 
sixteenth century. It probably died out before 1700. The 
original home of the Goths was in Sweden, where the names 
of the provinces of Oster- and Vastergotland as well as of the 
island of Gotland remind us of them. It is therefore appropriate 
that the most famous manuscript of the Gothic Bible, the Codex 
Argenteus, should have come, after many vicissitudes, to repose 
in the University library at Uppsala. 

It is obvious that some kind of family relation exists between 
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the various languages we have mentioned. The relatively close 
kinship of Scandinavian with English on the one hand, and 
with German and Dutch on the other, is quite clear despite 
numerous obvious differences, and similarly Gothic is obviously 
related to the older stages of these languages. The conclusion 
is inescapable that they all go back to a parent stock, a language 
no longer preserved called Primitive (or Proto-) Germanic, 
whose forms can in large measure be reconstructed with a high 
degree of plausibility. The name ‘Germanic’, which we are 
using for this language and for the whole family, is not the only 
term which has been proposed and in part adopted. There are 
reasons for this: to English ears Germanic has sometimes 
seemed to suffer from the disadvantage of being too suggestive 
of German, and it would of course be a mistake to suppose that 
English, Swedish, Danish and so on are derived from German, 
which in fact stands to them in the relation of a sister, not a 
parent-tongue. Even the Scandinavians have tended to avoid 
the term germansk though it does not suggest their word tysk 
(‘German’), and among Scandinavian scholars the term 
Gothonic ( gottonsk ) has gained some currency. In English- 
speaking countries, of course, the rival term is ‘Teutonic’, which 
suffers from the fact that the ancient Teutons appear to have 
been a Celtic tribe! Incidentally, in English the mistake is 
sometimes made of equating ‘Teuton’ with ‘German’, and 
though there is an ultimate connection between this name and 
the word deutsch, the equation is inexact. If we use this termin¬ 
ology, then all Germans are Teutons, but not all Teutons are 
Germans. 

In this brief historical sketch there is no need to go into 
details of archaeological evidence, so it must suffice here to state 
that Germanic speakers were situated in Roman times in the 
region of southern Scandinavia and the extreme north of 
Germany, and later fanned out from this area into their present 
more extensive habitats, and indeed far beyond. Their early 
neighbours spoke dialects of the Celtic and Italic types, and to 
the east were the ancestors of the Slav peoples. All these 
languages formed part of the great so-called Indo-European 
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family which included Sanskrit and Persian in the East as well 
as Latin, Greek and most of the tongues of Europe. Thus the 
extinct Primitive Germanic was a sister language of Latin, 
Greek and Sanskrit. From it were developed the individual 
Germanic languages in much the same way as Italian, French 
and the other Romance languages developed from Latin. 
Further, just as we can reconstruct a great deal of Primitive 
Germanic by comparing the oldest recorded forms of individual 
Germanic languages, so in principle can the Indo-European 
parent language be reconstructed, though with less certainty in 
the details. 

INDO-EUROPEAN AND GERMANIC 

The most striking difference between Germanic and the 
other Indo-European languages is in connection with the 
consonants. Certain of these had undergone at some period not 
later than about 500 b.c. a regular shift as follows: 

INDO-EUROPEAN GERMANIC 

p t k > f Jj h 

b d g > p t k 

bh dh gh > b d g 

Notes: 1 jo is like English th in think; b is a v pronounced with 
both lips (like Sam Weller’s ‘wee’); d is English th in the; 
g is [y] see p. 86. 

2 p tk doubtless first coalesced with the much rarer sounds 
ph th kh, and then these shifted to J p h. 

3 Examples of the shift of p t k: Latin shows the original 
consonants in pater, tres, caput, Old Norse fa&ir, prir, hofuft. In 
these words the 6 ( d ) in fa&ir, hofu <5 is explained by Verner’s 
Law (see below). This also accounts for the r in prir. N.B. bh 
dh gh are preserved only in Sanskrit and related Indian 
languages, cf. Sanskrit bharami ‘I carry’ (= Latin fero), Old 
Norse ber. 

4 The establishment of the regular correspondences 
between the consonantal systems of Germanic on the one 
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hand and the other branches of the Indo-European family on 
the other is due primarily to the great Danish scholar Rasmus 
Rask (1818). Jakob Grimm produced a formula in the second 
edition of his Deutsche Grammatik of 1822 which has the great 
merit of including all the phenomena of the shift in one 
comprehensive pattern. On the other hand the formula itself 
was completely wrong, so that the credit for the discovery 
of Grimm’s ‘Law’ is only to a very limited extent his. 

Verner’s Law. An apparent exception to the Germanic Con¬ 
sonant Shift as formulated above was explained in 1876 by 
another Dane, Karl Verner. Here it need only be stated that 
according to Verner’s Law, under certain conditions connected 
with the original position of the accent in Indo-European, the 
f p h derived from Indo-European p tk became voiced to b d g, 
thus falling together with the results of the shift of bh dh gh. In 
subsequent development b d g usually, but not always, appear 
as b dg. By Verner’s Law s, under similar conditions of accent, 
became z (subsequently R, later r). 

Other Changes. Of other changes only the following need be 
noted here: Indo-European 0 regularly became a in Germanic, 
and a became 0: cf. Latin nox, noctis. Gothic nahts (Old Norse 
ndtt), Latin frdter, Gothic bropar, (Old Norse broSir). In both 
North and East Germanic, ww became ggw, cf. Old High 
German triuwo ‘loyal, true’, Old Norse tryggr (Ace. tryggvan). 
Gothic triggws. From this is derived the modern name Tryggve. 

THE RUNIC ALPHABET 

The earliest forms of recorded Scandinavian are runic in¬ 
scriptions. The precise origin of runes is not entirely clear, but 
these characters were apparently evolved either among the 
Goths on the Black Sea or perhaps among the Marcomanni, a 
Germanic tribe who occupied Bohemia, on the basis of some 
form of the Greek or Latin alphabet, quite possibly in a North 
Italian variant. The characters were cut in an angular fashion 
which eliminated all curves. This is because they were origin¬ 
ally chiefly carved in wood (mainly beech-wood: the Germanic 
words for ‘beech’ and ‘book’ are related), though for obvious 
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reasons most runic inscriptions which have survived are cut into 
stone. The oldest runic inscriptions go back perhaps to about 
a.d. 200, and they continued in use well into Christian times, 
though the advent of the Christian missionaries naturally 
brought the rival, and superior, Latin alphabet in its train. The 
earliest form of the runic alphabet (often called futhark from its 
first letters) is as follows: 

riMWNWTi tmnr°M2 

f u J) a r k g w hnijpezRS tbemlngdo 

The letters transcribed E and e must have been distinguished 
in some way, and we know that R had originally a different 
(more palatal) pronunciation from r. In later times an abbrevi¬ 
ated futhark of sixteen letters instead of twenty-four was in use, 
and the runes of Denmark came to differ from those of Norway 
and Sweden. But we cannot pursue the fascinating subject of 
runes further here. 


RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS 

The language of the oldest runes is a very primitive kind of 
Germanic, which is in many ways more archaic than Gothic. 
The inscriptions are mainly quite short, and their interpretation 
is often difficult, but, especially since the days of the Norwegian 
pioneering scholar Sophus Bugge in the nineteenth century, 
much has been done to elucidate them, and it is even possible 
to build up a skeleton grammar of Runic Norse. An example 
of this ancient language is the inscription from the famous 
golden horn found at Gallehus in South Jutland, and dating 
from about a.d. 400: Ek HlewagastiR HoltijaR horna tawido (‘I 
Hlewagast of Holt (Holstein?) made the horn’). In Gothic this 
would read Ik Hliugasts Hultiggs haurn tawida, and in classical 
Old Norse: Ek Hlegestr hyltingr horn tdfta, though the last word 
does not really exist any more in Old Norse. We can see even 
from this short specimen that Gothic has lost the vowels in the 
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endings of -gastiR, holtijaR, horna, while the Old Norse forms are 
considerably contracted (‘syncopated’). This syncopation led to 
very widespread changes in the whole aspect of the language, 
changes which in fact are more drastic than any which have 
occurred since. It is perhaps not altogether fanciful to ascribe 
these changes to the considerable speeding-up of speech which 
must have come with the violent changes in the Norse way of 
life that led to the period of the Viking raids ( c . 800-1050). 

OLD NORSE OR OLD ICELANDIC 

The classical language of Iceland, in which are written the 
Eddie and skaldic poems and the prose sagas ( sggur ) (c. 1150- 
1350), is variously referred to as Old Norse or Old Icelandic. 
In this period, in fact, the differences between the language of 
Norway and that of Iceland are negligible. Iceland was 
occupied by Norwegians who refused to submit to the rule of 
King Harald Fairhair between 874 and about 930. Even before 
this there were, of course, extensive Norse and Danish settle¬ 
ments in various parts of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
including Orkney, Shetland and the Isle of Man. King Alfred’s 
struggle with the Danes, who spoke a very similar language, 
also belongs to the same period.* 

Old Norse is written in the Latin alphabet with some addi¬ 
tions which betray Anglo-Saxon influence. Iceland was an 
independent republic until 1262, and Christianity was officially 
introduced in a.d. 1000, bringing in its train the Latin alphabet. 
The system of spelling adopted, and standardized in most 
editions with a few minor variations, is reasonably phonetic. 

As in Old English, long vowels are usually marked in 
editions with an acute accent. Thus we have: 

short: aeiouy^op 

long: aefouyaeced 

* The word Norse is derived from norsk and is accordingly restricted by 
some scholars to Norwegian and Icelandic (i.e. West Scandinavian). Others 
use it in the sense of nordisk to include Danish and Swedish (East Scandi¬ 
navian or, in this sense. East Norse). The uncertainty of usage is regrettable 
but causes little confusion in practice. 
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Of these, the first five vowels, long and short, had approxi¬ 
mately the normal continental values. Of the rest, eja represent 
an open e-sound, and p/o an open o-sound, while efts represents 
the sound of modern Danish/Norwegian 0, Swedish 0, andy/$ is 
the modern Scandinavian y. There were also the diphthongs ei, 
au, ey (or 0y), which were originally pronounced simply as com¬ 
binations of their component parts. In modern Icelandic, while 
this orthography has been retained virtually unaltered, some of 
the vowels have changed their values as will be briefly indicated 
later. 

In Old Norse the pronunciation of the consonants need cause 
little trouble, though here too there have been subsequently 
some rather curious changes, and indeed though some scholars 
anachronistically read Old Norse texts with the modern Ice¬ 
landic pronunciation, the older pronunciation is actually easier 
to acquire. The only additional consonantal symbols used are 

(called thorn) for the sound of English th in think, and the 
somewhat later 8 (eS) for the voiced th sound in the. In pro¬ 
nouncing the consonants it should be noted that/is pronounced 
as v after vowels, e.g. sofa ‘to sleep’ [sova], and J3 when written 
after vowels, is like 3, and after about 1250 is so written. After 
vowels, too, g is usually to be read as a voiced spirant like the 
postvocalic g [y] of modern Danish. 

THE PHONETICS OF OLD NORSE 

Certain phonological features of Old Norse must be noticed 
here as they explain subsequent forms in the modern Scandi¬ 
navian languages. The most important of these concern the 
vowels. They are Mutation and Breaking (Fracture). Both these 
developments are due to the anticipatory effect of a following 
(unstressed) vowel on a preceding stressed vowel. Vowels which 
themselves were largely lost at the time of drastic contraction 
thus left traces of their former existence by the effect they had 
on preceding syllables. 

Vowel-mutation occurs in all Germanic languages except 
Gothic, which died out so early that it missed this development. 
But outside the Scandinavian area it was virtually only 
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f-mutation which played any significant part, whereas in 
Scandinavian we also find w-mutation. By f-mutation a follow¬ 
ing i or j (generally) caused the following changes: 

original: a a 09 6 u u ju au 

V V 

became: 9 se 0 oe y ^ ey 

The i ox j which caused the change had usually disappeared in 
the classical language, but its effects were apparent, as in maftr 
(from mannR ) ‘man’, plural mem (from manniR ), like English 
man, men , German Mann, Manner ). 

Similarly, by w-mutation the following changes took place 
before u ox w (often likewise not preserved): 

original: a k e i 

became: 9 6 0 y 

Thus barn ‘child’ (from barna ), plural bprn (from barnu), tryggr 
‘loyal’ (from triggwaR). 

By the rule of Breaking, e before a following a usually became 
ja, and before u it became Thus hjalmr ‘helmet’ from helmaR, 
mjpftr ‘mead’ from meiSuR. 

Certain consonantal developments should also be noticed. 
The most important are: 

1 Initial j is lost: dr ‘year’, mgr ‘young’, cf. German Jahr, 
jung. Similarly initial w- (v-) disappears before 0, u,y, 0: ormr 
‘worm’, ulfr ‘wolf’ (compare the English forms). 

2 h disappeared except initially. In the combination ht 
(modern German chi) it resulted in tt: rettr ‘right’, cf. German 
recht (earlier reht ). 

3 final -n was lost in unstressed syllables: nema ‘to take’ (cf. 
Old High German neman, modern nehmen ), also in unstressed 
words like i ‘in’. 

4 Voiced consonants usually became unvoiced in final 
position or before voiceless consonants. This is not always 
shown in the spelling. 

5 nt became tt: mitt, neuter of minn ‘mine’; nk became kk: 
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drekka ‘to drink’. When by 4 the final consonant of the past 
tense of strong verbs like binda ‘to bind’, springa ‘to spring’ 
became voiceless, the same change occurred: binda, preterite 
batt ‘bound’; springa, preterite sprakk ‘sprang’. 

Nouns. Old Norse nouns were declined rather as in modern 
German (or Old English) through four cases, Nominative, 
Accusative, Genitive and Dative. They had three genders, and 
there were several declensional types, both vocalic and con¬ 
sonantal. Some of the chief types are as follows: a-stems (i.e. 
having an a in the ending in Proto-Norse), i-stems, w-stems, 
o-stems (feminine). Consonantal stems are chiefly those in -n 
(corresponding to the so-called ‘weak’ declension in German), 
and a few others. The chief types are here given together with 
the reconstructed Proto-Norse (runic) forms, as these often 
throw light on the varying stem-vowels. 

a-stems: steinn m. ‘stone’, barn n. ‘child’. 

The Proto-Norse forms are given beside the Old Norse, and 
in the case of steinn the Old English (Anglo-Saxon) equivalents 
are also given for comparison. 


PROTO- 

OLD 

OLD 

PROTO- 

OLD 

NORSE 

NORSE 

ENGLISH 

NORSE 

NORSE 

Singular 

N stainaR 

steinn 

st&n 

barna 

barn 

A staina 

stein 

stan 

barna 

barn 

G stainas 

steins 

stanes 

barnas 

barns 

D staine 

steini (-e) 

stane 

barne 

barni (-e) 

Plural 

N stainoR 

steinar 

stanas 

barnu 

bprn 

A stainann 

steina 

stan as 

barnu 

bprn 

G staino 

steina 

stana 

barno 

barna 

D stainumR 

steinum (- 

■om) stanum 

barnumR bprnum (-om) 


N.B. 1 -e and -0 of endings in Old Norse alternate with i and u 
in MSS and in modern editions. 

2 In Proto-Norse 0 sometimes develops as u, sometimes as a, 
for reasons which cannot be entered into here. Endings which 
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cause a change in the stem-vowel are here shown bold. 

3 The Nominative singular form steinn shows assimilation of 
nr to nn. The usual ending is -r as dagr ‘day’. 

A special feature of Scandinavian grammar, which is already 
present, though not fully developed, in Old Norse, is the 
suffixed definite article -enn {-inn). Thus ‘the stone* is (or at 
least can be) expressed by steinn-enn (or steinn-inn), and the noun 
and article are declined throughout together as follows: 

Sg. N steinninn PI. steinarnar Sg. N barnit PI. bprnin 
A steininn steinana A barnit bprnin 

G steinsins steinanna G barnsins barnanna 

D steininum steinunum D barninu bprnunum 

o-stems. These are all feminine. The vowel-changes in the 
stem are to be explained in accordance with Note 2 above: gjpf 


‘gift’- 





PROTO-NORSE 

OLD NORSE 

DEFINITE FORM 

Sg. N 

gebu 

gj?f 

gjofin 

A 

gebu 

gJ 9 f 

gjofina 

G 

gebor 

gjafar 

gjpfarinnar 

D 

gebu 

gjpf 

gjpfinni 

PI. N 

geboR 

gjafar 

gjafarnar 

A 

geboR 

gjafar 

gjafarnar 

G 

gebo 

gjafa 

gjafanna 

D 

gebomR 

gjofum 

gjpfunum 

z'-stems: gestr m. ‘guest’. 

M-stems: skjgldr m. ‘shield’ 


PROTO- OLD 

PROTO- 

OLD 


NORSE NORSE 

NORSE 

NORSE 

Sg. N gastiR gestr 

skelduR 

skjpldr 

A 

gasti gest 

skeldu 

skjpld 

G gastis gests 

skeldoR 

skjaldar 

D 

gasti gest 

skeldiu 

skildi (-e) 

PI. N gastiR gestir (-er) 

skeldiur 

skildir (-er) 

A 

gastinn gesti (-e) 

skeldunn 

skjpldu (-o) 


B 
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G gasto gesta* skeldo skjalda 

D gastumR gestum* (-om) skeldumR skjpldum (-om) 


n-stems: hana m. ‘cock’, saga f. ‘saga’, auga n. ‘eye’. 

Here only the Old Norse forms are given, with suffixed 


article after the hyphen. 



Sg. N hani-nn 

saga-n 

auga-t 

A hana-nn 

sogu-na 

auga-t 

G hana-ns 

spgu-nnar 

auga-ns 

D hana-num 

spgu-nni 

auga-nu 

PI. N hanar-nir 

spgur-nar 

augu-n 

A hana-na 

spgur-nar 

augu-n 

G hana-nna 

sagna-nna 

augna-nna 

D hanu-num 

sogu-num 

augu-num 


Pronouns. Of the various 
may note the following: 
a Personal 

I 2 

types of pronoun in Old Norse we 

3 (reflexive) ‘he’ ‘she’ 

Sg. N 

ek 

j)U 

— 

hann 

hon 

A 

mik 

j)ik 

sik 

hann 

hana 

G 

min 

Jun 

sin 

hans 

hennar 

D 

mer 

Jier 

ser 

honum 

henni (-e) 

PI. N 

ver 

er (Jjer) 

— 

— 

— 

AD 

OSS 

ySr 

— 

— 

— 

G 

var 

ySvar 

— 

— 

— 


The reflexive sik always refers back to the subject of the 
sentence. 

For ‘it’ and the plural of hann, hon, the corresponding forms 
of the demonstrative sd, su, pat ‘that one’ are used. 

* The e here is analogical, since there is nothing in the Runic form to 
produce it. 
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b 

MASCULINE 

FEMININE 

NEUTER 

Sg. N 

sa 

SU 

J>at 

A 

Jiann 

Jia 

Jiat 

G 

Jiess 

Jaeirar 

Jiess 

D 

Jieim 

Jieire 

Jivi 

PI. N 

Jieir 

Jjser 

J)au 

A 

j>a 
\_ 

joser 

Jiau 

G 


Jbeira 


D 


£>eim 



c enn, en, et (or inn, in, it) and him, hin, hit serve as definite 
articles before the noun. The declension is similar to that of the 
suffixed article. 

d Possessives are minn ‘my’, pinn ‘thy’, sinn ‘his (her) own’. 
The latter, like sik, refers back to the subject. Similarly declined 
(like enn, etc.) are van ‘om\y^{v)arr ‘your’. 
e Of other pronouns we need notice here only: 
engi {-e), neut. ekki (-e) ‘no, none’. 

nokkurr, neut. nekkut ‘some’ (contracted from ne veit ek hverr 
‘I know not who’). From variant forms of this pronoun are 
derived Danish nogen, Swedish nagon, nagra, etc. 

f Instead of a relative pronoun the uninflected particles er, 
sem are used. 

Verbs. Verbs are traditionally classed as ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ 
in the Germanic languages. Strong verbs can be grouped into 
seven classes according to the vowel-changes they undergo. 
Weak verbs form their preterite tense with the aid of a suffix (in 
modern English normally -ed). 

Examples of verbs conjugated (infinitive, present and pre¬ 
terite indicative, past participle). 


Inf. 

Pres. 


STRONG 
gefa ‘to give’ 
Sg. i gef 
2 gefr 


WEAK 

kalla ‘to call’ 

kalla 

kallar 


IRREGULAR 
vera ‘to be’ 
em 

ert (est) 
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3 g efr 

kallar 

er (es) 

PL 1 gefum 

kollum 

4 

erum 

2 gefiS 

kalliS 

eruS 

3 g efa 

kalla 

eru 

Sg. 1 gaf 

kallaSa 

var 

2 gaft 

kallaSir 

vart 

3 g af 

kallaSi 

var 

PI. 1 gafum 

kplluSum 

vorum 

2 gafuS 

kolluSuS 

vouS 

3 g^fu 

kqlluSu 

voru 

gefinn 

kalla Sr 

verit 


The ‘principal parts’ of a strong verb are: i infinitive, 2 1st 
singular preterite, 3 1st plural preterite, 4 past participle: e.g. 
bita ‘to bite’, preterite singular, beit, preterite plural, bitum, 
past participle bitinn. But the classification of the seven main 
types with all their subdivisions is too complex to be given here. 
Much simplification has taken place in the modern Scandi¬ 
navian languages. 

Reflexive verbs. A special Scandinavian feature (which happens 
to have a close parallel in Russian) is the suffixing of the 
reflexive pronoun to the verb to form a reflexive or passive 
voice: sik when so suffixed is reduced to -sk, and mik to -mk, 
and subsequently other changes set in. Thus ‘to find oneself’ 
or ‘to be found’ is expressed by finnask. 

Present/Singular 1 finnumk 

2 finzk (= fintsk) 

3 finzk 

Plural 1 finnumsk 

2 finnizk 

3 finnask 

In modern Icelandic the suffix is -st throughout, while the 
other modern Scandinavian languages have -s (cf. Swedish det 
firms ‘there is’, etc.). 


MODERN ICELANDIC 

The subsequent development of Icelandic does not really 
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concern us in this book, but a few brief notes on modern Ice¬ 
landic may be given. The written language has changed 
astonishingly little in a thousand years. This means that on the 
one hand Icelanders have had great difficulty in adapting them¬ 
selves linguistically to the modern world, but conversely that 
the educated can easily read the old sagas, though they 
admittedly have rather more difficulty with the verse. Changes 
reflected in the spelling are few. They include: 

1 final -r as in gestr has become -ur: gestur. 

2 unstressed final -t and -k have become -8 and -g: thus pa§ 
and mig for pat and mik. 

3 initial kn- has become hn-: thus knifr ‘knife’ is now hnifur. 

Many of the vowels have changed their pronunciation con¬ 
siderably, though here the spelling has hardly changed at all. 
It should be specially noted that an acute accent is no longer, as 
originally, a safe guide to quantity. Stressed short vowels before 
a single consonant have become long without any indication 
of the change appearing in the spelling (this change actually 
took place at different times in all modern Germanic languages!), 
and on the other hand some long vowels have become diph¬ 
thongs though this too is not shown in writing. The principal 
vowel-changes may be tabulated as shown. In the top row the 
still current spellings, which clearly show the old pronunciation, 
are given, while below these, in square brackets, the modern 
pronunciation is given in phonetic script: 

& e 6 aeauy^u 

[au] [je] [ou] [ai] [oy] [i] [r] [y] 

In addition, the old o', which early coincided with d and is so 
written, is likewise pronounced [au], while the old p is written 
o [0]. 

In the case of the consonants the most striking feature is the 
aspiration which precedes them in certain cases. This occurs in 
connection with the double consonants pp, tt, kk, which might 
be described as being preceded by a kind of sigh, which also 
occurs before pi, tl, tn, kl and kn. Furthermore, nn, ll are pro¬ 
nounced as dn, dl, a feature also found in Faroese, and hv is 
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often pronounced as kv, a change also frequent in Norwegian. 
The complex grammatical structure of Old Icelandic, with its 
four cases and differing declensions, is largely retained, and this 
makes it very difficult for foreign loan-words to be assimilated. 
Thus an attempt is made to use words of native origin wherever 
possible, e.g. simi ‘telephone’, Ijosmynd ‘photograph’. But this 
poses problems for which no easy solution seems in sight, and 
under modern conditions, especially since World War II, the 
very structure of the language appears to be threatened. 

FAROESE 

The language of the Faroes is also very archaic, though less 
so than Icelandic. As might be expected from the geographical 
situation of the islands, Faroese represents something of a half¬ 
way house between Icelandic and Norwegian. But there is no 
comparable classical literature. In Faroese, for instance, final 
-r has become -ur as in Icelandic, but has become t as in 
Norwegian. The Old Norse ey ‘island’ has in Faroese become 
eyggj. Traditional literature consists mainly of ballads, some of 
which are of great interest. In passing we may also mention 
the Norn language of Shetland, a Norse tongue which died out 
in the eighteenth century. It has left some traces in the 
vocabulary of fishing, etc. 

ENGLISH AND THE SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES 

The relation of English to the Scandinavian languages is a 
twofold one. English belongs to the Western branch of Germanic, 
and the nearest original relatives of Old English (Anglo-Saxon) 
are Old Frisian and Old Saxon, which is the parent language 
of Low German or Plattdeutsch. Thus English and Scandinavian, 
on this basis, might be termed sister languages. The word for 
‘stone’, Germanic *stainaz, Gothic stains, Proto-Norse stainaR, 
Old High German stein , Old Saxon sten, is steinn in Old Norse 
and stan in Old English. Here the English and Norse forms are 
cognate, neither being derived from the other. But a new 
situation was created by the Viking raids, which resulted in 
many Scandinavian words being imported into English. A 
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word like skirt is borrowed from Scandinavian, the native 
English equivalent being shirt. (Modern Danish has skert, 
apparently borrowed back from English, for ‘skirt’, beside the 
inherited skjorte for ‘shirt’). 

The Viking raids on the British Isles were undertaken by 
both Danes and Norwegians (the Swedish Vikings were 
similarly occupied, about the same time, in Russia, where they 
founded the kingdom of Kiev from which the Muscovite empire 
was eventually to grow). Scotland, the Hebrides, the Isle of 
Man and Ireland attracted the Norwegians, while the invaders 
of England were mainly Danes, except in the north-west, where 
some Norwegians came over from their bases in Ireland. The 
Danish raids on the English coasts began in 787, and reached 
their peak in 867. Alfred the Great resisted their inroads but 
was forced at the Treaty of Wedmore (878) to concede to them 
all England north and east of a line from Chester to the Thames. 
Here developed the Danelaw. Plundering, raids and wars now 
gave way to peaceful settlement, and in the Danelaw there was 
a gradual fusion between the two peoples. Later, under 
Ethelred the Unready, more Danes arrived and early in the 
eleventh century England was ruled by the Danish King Knut 
(known in English as Canute). The English restoration was 
very soon followed by the Norman conquest of 1066. The 
Normans too were of Viking descent, but their comparatively 
short stay in France had changed them greatly, and when they 
came to England they were French-speaking feudal barons. 

The influence of Norse on English speech was profound. As 
soon as peace prevailed in the Danelaw, the Danish and 
English populations quickly intermingled. Their way of life was 
similar and their languages were undoubtedly mutually 
intelligible to a very high degree. The result was a linguistic 
fusion which is almost without parallel in the world, though in 
fact the subsequent fusion of Danish and Norwegian in the 
later Middle Ages in Norway presents many similarities. But 
this was easier since Danish and Norwegian, though two distinct 
languages, were even closer to each other than Danish and 
English. This intimate fusion appears in the way in which some 
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of the commonest and most everyday words of English are of 
Danish origin (or sometimes Norwegian, but the two can rarely 
be distinguished), including such simple verbs as take and get, 
as well as call, cast, die, drown, gape, hit, and many more, or nouns 
like fellow, husband, sky (Danish sky — ‘cloud’, but in Jutland 
dialect the English meaning still occurs), and adjectives like ill, 
low, meek, rotten and wrong. We may also note such verbs as cow 
(‘intimidate’), egg (on), crave (originally ‘demand’ like Danish 
krteve), ransack, which perhaps make us think of Viking times. In 
some cases Norse suffixes were taken over as integral parts of 
the word: in want (originally an adjective) and scant we have 
the neuter ending of the Norse adjective, while in busk and 
(probably) bask we find the reflexive ending (cf. p. 36). Northern 
English and Scottish speech has more Scandinavian words than 
standard English, e.g. addle ‘earn’, bairn, beck, flit ‘move’, lake 
‘play’, lop ‘flea’. But perhaps the most interesting, as it is the 
most intimate, borrowing is that of the pronouns they, their, them 
(cf. the Norse forms peir, peira, peim (p. 35)), which replaced the 
genuine Old English hie, heora, heom, obviously in the interests 
of clarity, because there was a danger of the original English 
forms being confused with he, her, him. But the fact that such a 
replacement was possible shows the degree of interpenetration. 
In Lancashire the form hoo ‘she’ goes back to Norwegian, but 
this did not become general, not only because it was locally 
restricted, but probably because it might have caused more, 
not less, confusion. Finally, the influence of Danish law seems 
to have been considerable, especially in the reign of King Knut. 
The word law itself, Old English lagu, shows an older form than 
the attested Norse Igg, showing that the Norse language in 
England was in some ways more archaic than in Scandinavia. 
And our by-law contains the Norse by ‘town’ as its first element, 
which is found in so many place-names on both sides of the 
North Sea. 


EAST AND WEST NORSE 

A few of the chief differences between East Norse and West 
Norse may be given: 
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a East Norse has ‘smoothing’ of the old diphthongs: ei > e, 
au, oy > 0, e.g. Old Norse steinn, ‘stone’, Danish, Swedish stem; 
Old Norse lauss ‘loose’, Danish las, Swedish Ids; Old Norse hayra 
‘to hear’, Danish hare, Swedish hora. But in East Norwegian 
these monophthongal forms are also largely found, while some 
Swedish dialects (Jamtland, Gotland) retained the diphthongs. 

b East Norse shows fewer cases of i-mutation and of u- 
mutation than West Norse: Old Norse kamr ‘comes’, tekr ‘takes’, 
Old Danish, Old Swedish kom{m)er, taker. Old Norse gllum 
mgnnum dat. pi. ‘to all men’, Old Danish, Old Swedish (and 
East Norwegian) allum mannum. 

c ‘Breaking’, on the other hand, is more common in East 
Norse: Old Norse ek ‘I’, Old Danish, Old Swedish jak; Old 
Norse stela ‘to steal’, Old Danish stjale. Old Swedish stjala. 
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After the end of the Viking period the comparative unity of 
Old Norse gradually disintegrated. Slowly but surely the 
separate languages, Icelandic (with which we are not con¬ 
cerned further), Norwegian, Danish and Swedish began to go 
their own ways. Even the interrelations between the three 
languages underwent a change: the old primary opposition of 
Swedish and Danish on the one hand, Norwegian on the other, 
became of less consequence and gave way to other relationships. 
The first stage was reached when phonological developments 
began to remove Danish further from Swedish just at a time 
when political and other factors were drawing Swedish and 
Norwegian closer together. The removal of the Norwegian 
capital to Oslo about 1300 brought East Norwegian to the fore, 
and this was itself, of course, closer to Swedish than the West 
Norwegian formerly predominant. At first a certain Norwegian 
influence on Swedish is apparent, but from 1319, when Norway 
came under the Swedish crown, Swedish influence on Nor¬ 
wegian slowly increased, especially after about 1370. A factor 
which helped Swedish here was the spread of the Brigittine 
order of nuns, who were much favoured by the Archbishop of 
Trondheim. The comparative isolation of Danish as opposed to 
Norwegian and Swedish was doubtless most apparent in the 
pronunciation. Danish lost its musical accent and presumably 
began by this time to develop the characteristic sted or glottal 
stop, though this is first mentioned, by an unfriendly Swedish 
observer, early in the sixteenth century. There was also a 
reduction in the vowels of unstressed syllables, and the weaken¬ 
ing of intervocalic p t k occurred. While these Danish innova¬ 
tions marked Danish off increasingly from Norwegian and 
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Swedish, the latter languages also underwent some common 
changes, in particular the palatalisation of k and g before front 
vowels to [tg] and [j]. By about the fourteenth century, spoken 
Danish had probably become much less readily intelligible to 
Norwegians and Swedes than had hitherto been the case. 

Political factors, which had already played their part to a 
limited extent, now brought about a second and decisive change 
which went far to reverse the situation by aligning Norwegian 
with Danish. By the Union of Kalmar in 1397 the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms were united under the Danish crown, 
and whereas Sweden broke away in 1523, Norway remained 
subject to Denmark until 1814. The long-term result was that 
the tradition of a separate Norwegian literary language, already 
weakened, was completely interrupted until the nineteenth 
century, when the whole problem had to be faced afresh with 
disconcerting results. For centuries the language spoken and 
written by educated Norwegians was virtually Danish, though 
with many local peculiarities even in writing, and with an 
accent which was very far indeed from that of Denmark. Thus 
from the end of the Middle Ages till the nineteenth century 
there were only two literary languages in Scandinavia, not 
three: Dano-Norwegian and Swedish. However, even the two 
dominant languages were not permitted to develop uninter¬ 
ruptedly along their own lines: they were themselves subjected 
to the powerful and prolonged influence of German. This began 
with the North German Hansa merchants, whose speech was 
Low German; later, High German influence was to prevail. 

Certain sound-changes are common to all three languages. 
One of the most important and interesting of these is the change 
of the old long d to a, which took place in the thirteenth century 
and occurred everywhere except in some parts of Norway 
where the development was to [au] as in Icelandic. In some 
cases an old a had become lengthened to a before this change 
came about, and therefore also developed to a. Since such 
lengthenings occurred sporadically for various reasons in 
different areas, this explains variations such as Danish hand 
‘hand’ (from a form with a lengthened vowel) as opposed to 
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Swedish hand (in which lengthening had not occurred; in 
Norwegian, and in Swedish dialects, both variants of this word 
occur). A counter-example is Swedish aka ‘to ride’, Danish age, 
in which case the Swedish form shows a lengthened vowel as 
basis. In this instance, of course, the vowel of the Danish word 
also became long subsequently, but with a totally different 
quality [a]. But this was not all: in Norwegian and Swedish 
this change of a to a led to a change in the pronunciation of the 
old o-phoneme, which to preserve its distinctiveness in the 
system became closer in quality, i.e. nearer to the sound of u. 
The u in its turn became narrowed to a point at which it began 
to resemble the oldjy, though the two did not coincide. In some 
Norwegian dialects, however, y thereupon lost its lip-rounding 
and coalesced with i. We have here an excellent example of the 
kind of chain-reaction which can set in as the result of the 
change in pronunciation of a single sound. However, in Danish 
these further developments did not take place, and the result 
was a partial coalescence, though only to a slight extent, of a 
and o in pronunciation. A further change which was shared 
also with Faroese was the development of the old Jj, in most 
words in which it occurred, to t. Thus to English thing (Icelandic 
ping ) corresponds in the modern Scandinavian languages ting. 
In a few unstressed pronominal and adverbial forms the 
development was to d, cf. Danish den, det, der and English the, 
that, there. It is noteworthy that in these instances the English 
th is voiced. This too is because these words were normally un¬ 
stressed, and thus were treated differently. 

Another general feature which is found, though with 
individual differences in the various regions, in all Scandinavian 
languages, is the lengthening of short syllables. This is not quite 
the same thing as the general lengthening of short vowels in 
open syllables which is found in English and German (e.g. 
Middle High German geben, modern geben ), though it includes 
this, and in Danish this is the chief effect: Old Norse tala ‘to 
speak’, bera ‘to bear’, Danish tale, btere with long vowels. In 
West Norwegian short vowels generally became long before a 
single consonant, whether followed by a vowel (the usual 
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Danish rule) or not. In Swedish and East Norwegian either the 
vowel or the consonant can become long, so that the result is 
in any case a long syllable. When this occurred in Danish the 
double consonant, though still so written, later became short. 
Thus Old Norse koma ‘to come’, Swedish komma, Danish komme. 
In this case the first syllable in Swedish is long because the 
double m is so pronounced (just as in Italian), whereas in 
modern Danish the syllable is short. Associated with these 
changes is the development, in Norwegian and Swedish, of past 
tense forms with -dd- as in gro ‘to grow’, past grodde. In Swedish 
and Norwegian there is often a change in the quality of the 
vowels in connection with such shifts, but the details are too 
complex for discussion here. However, this phenomenon is 
exemplified, as regards the unstressed syllables, in the so-called 
‘split infinitive’ of Norwegian mentioned in Chapter 2. 

In the later mediaeval period a change in the structure of the 
Scandinavian languages became increasingly apparent. It is 
paralleled in other European languages, which all tended to 
become less synthetic and more analytic. The old Latin-style case 
system began to break down, and relations formerly indicated 
by case-endings came to be expressed more and more with the 
aid of prepositions. The development from Latin to French and 
the other Romance languages shows this tendency very clearly 
(Latin hominis, homini, French de Vhomme, d Vhomme, and the 
like). English went very far in this direction, abandoning all 
traces of adjectival declension and all formal distinctions of 
purely grammatical gender. German shared only to a slighter 
degree in this movement, while Icelandic remained virtually 
untouched by it, but the Scandinavian languages were strongly 
affected. The old case system broke down, and as a result, 
apart from some pronominal forms, the only distinguishable 
case was the genitive. Here the .r-form was generalized, being 
extended to feminine and plural forms (and some others) which 
had previously not had it. At the same time the definite article 
(either in its specifically Scandinavian suffixed form, or pre¬ 
posed as in English or Geiman) came to be more widely and 
generally used than before, and there was also a simplification 
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of verbal forms. In consequence of these changes the distinction 
between masculine and feminine gender became increasingly 
obscured, so that these finally fell together in the Danish and 
Swedish standard languages to form a common gender as 
opposed to neuter. (This feature, as it happens, is also found in 
Dutch). 

Perhaps the most interesting development is in connection 
with the definite article, especially in the genitive case. In the 
older period the suffixed article was declined separately from 
the noun it qualified: 

Old Norse Nominative hestr-inn grgf-in barn-it 

‘the horse’ ‘the ditch’ ‘the child’ 
Genitive hests-ins grafar-innar barns-ins 

In modern Danish the forms are hesten, hestens; graven, gravens; 
barnet, barnets, and similarly in the plural the genitive s is added: 
hestenes, gravenes, bornenes. Likewise in modern Swedish the corres¬ 
ponding forms are, e.g., hasten, hastens, hastama (plural), hastarnas. 
In fact in the modern Scandinavian languages the genitive -s 
has become a group suffix, as also occurs in English, cf. Danish 
Kongen af Danmarks son, English the King of Denmark’s son, as 
opposed to German der Sohn des Konigs von Danemark. In such 
cases we can only say that the genitive -s qualifies the group 
Kongen af Danmark as a unit. Since the genitive is a very living 
case in Danish and Swedish (in Norwegian much less so, except 
under Danish influence), constructions of this type are not 
uncommon, indeed commoner than in English, since the use 
of the genitive in -s is not restricted to words denoting persons, 
as it tends to be in English. 

The original practice of declining noun and article separately 
explains the survival of forms (common in the older language) 
like Danish dodsens, lit. ‘of death’, e.g. dodsens angst ‘deadly 
fear’, as against normal Danish dodens. This type is also found 
with neuter nouns, e.g. havsens bund (poetic) ‘the bottom of the 
sea’, for normal havets bund. In the case of neuter nouns the 
development was from havsens (representing the old hafs-ins ) 
with double inflexion, to havens with loss of the first s, and then 
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by analogy with the nominative havet to havets. Other old forms 
similarly found are livsens for livets (‘of life’) and landsens for 
landets. Without the internal s (second stage) we find neuter 
genitive forms preserved in hjartens glade ‘heart’s delight’, and 
rigens rad ‘council of the realm’. 

In Norwegian, as has been stated above, the use of the 
genitive is much more restricted, constructions with the pre¬ 
positions til and av being preferred. Thus for Danish bamets far, 
Norwegian prefers to say faren til barnet. But it has been pointed 
out that this type of construction can be ambiguous: a fre¬ 
quently quoted example is brevet til Molotov which can mean 
either ‘Molotov’s letter’ or ‘the letter to Molotov’. Other 
prepositions are also sometimes used in Norwegian, e.g. navnet 
pa byen ‘the name of the town’. 

Old case-forms sometimes survive in isolation. Swedish dag 
‘day’ has a doublet dager ‘daylight’ which is really the old 
nominative case (Old Norse dagr). Old dative plural forms are 
e.g. Swedish and Danish stundom ‘at times’, Swedish lagom ‘right, 
sufficiently, exactly’, with which we may compare English 
whilom, the form of which derives from the old dative plural of 
the noun while. We also find the genitive after prepositions in 
some fixed phrases such as Danish til sengs ‘to bed’, til sos ‘to 
sea’ (Swedish till sdngs, till sjoss), or Swedish till salu (an old 
feminine genitive form) ‘for sale’; similarly Danish i live ‘alive’, 
which incorporates an old dative form just as the English word 
does. 

The origins of a special and difficult feature of Danish may 
be mentioned here: the numerals, especially the higher tens. 
The numerals of Old Norse present comparatively few difficul¬ 
ties, though it should be noted that himdraS — 120. The forms 
developed in Swedish and Norwegian are comparatively 
straightforward and will not be discussed here. But Danish 
developed, and still uses, a system based on a similar principle 
to that found in French quatre-vingts, or indeed in such English 
expressions as three score and ten, where higher numbers are 
expressed as multiples of twenty. Thus in Old Danish sixty is 
expressed by tresindtiuge ‘three times twenty’, sinn being an old 
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word for ‘time’. The modern full form is tresindstyve, with an 
intrusive s after sind (the word is now usually contracted to 
tres). In the same way eighty is fyrasintiugh (firsindstyve) , and 100 
is femsynnontywffwe, which would be *femsindstyve today, but this 
form is not in use. The strange spellings quoted are, incident¬ 
ally, fair specimens of the chaotic orthography of older Danish 
texts. The ‘odd’ tens, fifty, seventy, ninety, were expressed by 
terms literally meaning ‘half of the third, fourth, fifth twenty’. 
Thus (in modernised spelling for convenience) fifty was ha.lv 
tredje sind tyve, seventy halvfjerde sind tyve, and ninety halv femte sind 
tyve, which in modern Danish are, in full, halvtredsindstyve, 
halvfjerdsindstyve , halvfemsindstyve. The principle here is similar to 
that used in telling the time: halv tre ‘half-past two’ (like 
German halb drei , and z/rclike provincial English half three ‘half¬ 
past three’!). 

We now come to the most decisive outside influence on the 
Scandinavian languages. In 1143 Ltibeck was founded, and 
soon became an important port for trade with the northern 
countries. Soon there were colonies of German merchants in 
many northern towns. About 1250 a writer of Bergen collected 
from German merchants there all the stories they knew about 
the legendary hero Dietrich von Bern (the historical Theoderic 
the Ostrogoth, who ruled in Italy from 493-526), and put their 
tales together to form the Thidrekssaga. These Germans, we are 
told, came from Bremen, Munster and Soest in Westphalia, 
and were early members of the great league of North German 
cities known as the Hansa, which at the height of its power 
dominated trade in the entire North Sea and Baltic area. They 
had their depots and factories at Visby on the island of Gotland, 
at Oslo and Bergen and in Iceland, and they traded west as 
far as London (the ‘Steelyard’) and east to Novgorod on Lake 
Ilmen. They were a military and political as well as a commer¬ 
cial power, and when Valdemar Atterdag, King of Denmark 
(1340-75) challenged them, they took up the challenge and in 
a long struggle finally wore down the Danish power, though 
the Danes had taken Visby (1361) and had tried to deny them 
access to the herring-fisheries offSk&ne. In the political struggle 
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that followed Valdemar’s death, the influence of the Hansa 
was actually decisive in bringing about the union of the three 
northern crowns which was solemnly confirmed at Kalmar in 
1397 under Queen Margaret and Erik of Pomerania. At this 
time, in fact, Hanseatic domination was so complete that Low 
German was widely spoken in some Swedish cities, and the first 
known Mayor of Stockholm was actually a German. Yet even 
so, the linguistic influence was not entirely one way: it seems 
likely at least that the German word Zeitmg ‘newspaper’, a 
High German form based on Low German tiding, has its 
ultimate origin in Old Norse ti&endi (old-fashioned Modern 
Danish tidende, now replaced by avis but still found in the names 
of newspapers such as Berlingske Tidende ). 

As a result of these developments there was a massive influx 
of Low German words into the Scandinavian languages, both 
Danish (or as we can now say, Dano-Norwegian) and Swedish. 
The history of Low German words in Scandinavian is interest¬ 
ing but complex, and the actual numbers of such words are 
vast. Only a selection can be given here, to illustrate different 
types of borrowings. Those who know German will readily 
recognise the source of most of these words. In a first group we 
may place a number of words which reflect less the world of the 
Hansa merchants than of the feudal system: such are Danish 
herre, Swedish herre ‘lord’ (before names hen ‘sir’, now ‘Mr.’), 
Danish/ra(e), Swedish fru ‘(noble) lady’, Danish ridder, Swedish 
riddare ‘knight’, Danish foged, Swedish fogde ‘magistrate, 
sheriff’, Danish krig (masculine), Swedish krig (neuter) ‘war’, 
Danish jagt, Swedish jakt ‘hunt’, Danish slot, Swedish slott 
‘castle’. In the remaining lists the words given are Danish, the 
Swedish equivalents being given in brackets when they differ. 
From the sphere of city life and trade we have, e.g., borger 
(borgare) ‘burgher, citizen’, borgmester (borgmdstare) ‘burgo¬ 
master, mayor’, handvterker (hantverkare) ‘artizan’ (here the 
Swedish form hant- faithfully reflects German pronunciation), 
krtemmer (kramare ) ‘dealer’, skomager (skomakare ) ‘shoemaker’, 
skreedder (skraddare) ‘tailor’ (cf. the (North) German name 
Schroder), slagter (slaktare) ‘butcher’. A few general words, repre- 
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senting various parts of speech, are e.g. agte (akta) ‘to respect, 
consider’, angst (angest ) ‘fear, anxiety’ (the use of this term in 
English psychological jargon is due to Kierkegaard, and there¬ 
fore goes back to Danish rather than German, though Kierke¬ 
gaard himself used the older form Angest), arbejde (arbete) ‘work’, 
billede (neuter) [bild, common gender) ‘picture’, blive ( bli{va )), 
‘to remain, become’, fare (fara) ‘danger’, fremmed ( frammande ) 
‘strange, foreign’, fri ‘free’, gunst ‘favour’, kro ( krog ) ‘inn’, kunst 
{konst) ‘art’, magt {makt) ‘power’, skon ( skon) ‘beautiful’, smuk 
(not Swedish) ‘pretty, attractive’, straks ( strax) ‘immediately’. 

In the above list the case of the verb blive (bliva ) is interesting. 
The Low German verb bliven is equivalent to High German 
bleiben ‘to remain’, but is also used as an auxiliary to form the 
passive. In this function it replaces, in Scandinavian, the older 
Danish vorde (Swedish varda) ‘to become’, used as a passive (but 
not a future) auxiliary like High German werden. Here Low 
German influence actually drove out a form which happened 
to agree with High German. Perhaps even more interesting is 
the case of Danish sadan ‘such’, which is based on Low German 
so dan, used idiomatically like Middle High German so getdn 
for ‘of such nature, thus’. From this -dan is also formed Danish 
hvordan (Swedish hurudan) ‘how, in what manner’, and from 
this same form, which in German is of course a past participle, 
a new verb was created, Danish dame, Swedish dana, ‘to form, 
create’, the meaning of which closely follows that of German 
bilden, hence Danish dannet ‘educated’, etc. The latter develop¬ 
ment may be regarded as a loan-translation from High German, 
but the raw material is thus curiously derived from Low 
German. 

But the Low German influence went deeper than the mere 
introduction, even on a mass scale, of lexical units. It provided 
a convenient means of making good what was clearly felt to be 
a deficiency in the Scandinavian languages. Owing to phono¬ 
logical causes, the old Germanic prefixes had virtually dis¬ 
appeared from Old Norse. Their want was now supplied from 
Low German. The earliest verbal prefixes to be borrowed were 
be- and for- (Swedish for- — High German ver- or, sometimes. 
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vor -), as well as und- (Low German unt- (cf. Dutch ont-), High 
German ent-). Thus we have words like begrave (begrava ) ‘to 
bury’, betale (betala ) ‘to pay’, forklare (forklara ) ‘to explain, 
declare’ (where the prefix replaces High German er-: erklaren ), 
undga ‘to avoid, escape (from)’ (High German entgehen). The 
prefixes er- and ge- came in later under (mainly) High German 
influence. 

A further point arises in connection with verbal prefixes, 
which again shows how deeply Scandinavian usage was 
influenced by German. German grammar traditionally dis¬ 
tinguishes between two kinds of prefixes, inseparable and 
separable. Actually only the former, which have been men¬ 
tioned above, are true prefixes. The so-called separable pre¬ 
fixes of German grammar are found in infinitives of the type 
of ausgehen ‘to go out’, present indicative ich gehe aus, etc. (cf. 
English to go out, I go out). The point is that, in German, the 
particle aus (in this example) is in fact only ‘prefixed’ when the 
verb stands at the end of the clause, i.e. in the infinitive and 
participles, or in subordinate clauses, e.g. wenn er ausgeht ‘if he 
goes out’. The Scandinavian languages, however (with a few 
archaic and probably German-influenced exceptions), do not 
have this rule of word-order any more than English does. The 
equivalent type is therefore, e.g. Danish at ga ud ‘to go out’, 
jeg gar ud ‘I go out’, etc. Nevertheless, under the influence of the 
German type of ausgehen (and partly also the model of Latin 
exire, etc.), compound verbs of the type of udga have in fact 
developed. But these forms no longer follow the German model 
since the prefix is inseparable: at udga, udgar, etc. Where both 
forms exist, as in the case of udga and ga ud, the prefixed forms 
are usually more metaphorical or abstract in meaning, the 
others more literal. In modern Scandinavian there are now 
quite a large number of verbs of the type of udga. In many 
cases they are derived from High German. 

Besides prefixes, various Low German suffixes were also 
taken over: -agtig (-aktig ), which is from Low German -hachtig 
(— High German - haftig ), -bar, -isk (N.B. sk usually replaces 
German - sch ), -hed (-het ) (= High German - heit ), and the 
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feminine suffix -inde (-inna ) (= High German -in). Two such 
suffixes, both of them still productive in Scandinavian, came 
through Low German from French: -eri (with stress on the 
end), from French -me as in confiserie (High German -erei). This 
forms many native words such as Danish bageri ‘bakery’, tyveri 
‘thievery’; also the verbal prefix -ere {-era) with penultimate 
stress (= High German -ieren, English -eer in commandeer (from 
Dutch)). Many new verbs are both introduced and made up 
with this suffix, e.g. parkere {parkera) ‘to park’. An interesting 
case in regard to suffixes is that of -else, which is widely used in 
both Danish and Swedish. This is a variant, by metathesis 
(transposition), of a suffix -sel found in Low as well as High 
German, and in High German also in the form -sal {Schicksal, 
Drangsal, Middle High German fliihtesal ‘flight’). Both -sel and 
-else occur in Scandinavian as well as Low German; thus 
Danish fangsel ‘prison’, Swedish fangelse. In recent years, how¬ 
ever, Norwegian purists, with their aversion to both Danish and 
German forms, have attacked -else (along with other prefixes 
and suffixes), as being ‘un-Norwegian’. But in 1952 the dis¬ 
tinguished Norwegian scholar Professor Didrik Arup Seip was 
able to prove that the form -else developed independently in 
Norway in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; those 
purists who care about such things should now be satisfied. 

From the end of the Middle Ages the Low German influence 
was increasingly replaced by that of High German. The reasons 
for this are several: in the first place the decline of the power 
of the Hansa was accompanied by a severe fall in the prestige 
of Low German as a language, and the North German cities 
themselves came more and more to use High German (Berlin 
adopted this officially in 1504), and with the coming of the 
Reformation many German works were translated into Danish 
and Swedish, while Luther’s masterly version of the Bible 
served as a close model for both the Swedish Gustav Vasa Bible 
of 1541 and the Danish Christian Ill’s Bible of 1550. Neither 
was translated from the German, but both followed the German 
example carefully, and indeed in most respects they did well to 
do so. In the course of the seventeenth century the social 
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prestige of High German became very great, especially in 
Denmark, where it was spoken at court. It is not surprising 
that during the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) Danish, and still 
more Swedish, adopted a number of German military terms. It 
is perhaps more surprising at first sight that despite the 
numerous and brilliant Swedish feats of arms on German soil 
for so long, there are no completely certain Swedish loan-words 
in German attested from this period, though Flinte ‘rifle’ may 
be from Swedish flinta, but it may also be from Dutch. Doubtless 
the Swedish soldiers in Germany soon picked up a sufficient 
smattering of German. It is not generally realised that Sweden 
had possessions in Germany (part of Pomerania with the island 
of Riigen) until 1815. 

A few words borrowed from German in this period, and 
which are found in both Danish and Swedish, are glans ‘brilli¬ 
ance’ ( Glanz ), hurtig ‘quick’ (in Swedish ‘smart, dashing’), Mods 
(Swedish Moss) ‘block’ ( Klotz ), kradse (Swedish kratsa) ‘to 
scratch’ ( kratzen ), keek (Swedish kdck) ‘cheeky’ [keck], luft ‘air’, 
munter ‘cheerful’, offentlig ‘public’ (offentlich), sminke (Swedish 
smink ) ‘cosmetics’ ( Schminke ), tapper ‘brave’ ( tapper ), trcejfe 
(Swedish trdffa ) ‘to hit’ ( treffen , cognate with Danish dreebe, 
Swedish drapa ‘to kill, strike dead’). As regards its form the 
word tapper in Danish and Swedish may be from Low German, 
but can also be from High German by ‘back-formation’. A 
number of words were also introduced at this time, from High 
German, with the prefixes er-, ge- and an-. Many but not all of 
these are common to Danish and Swedish, but it is noteworthy 
that the two languages tended to move apart at this time, 
simply owing to the rivalry between the two nations. It should 
be noted that in Swedish the prefix ge- in words like gestalt 
‘form’ is pronounced [jo]. This is in accordance with the most 
widespread North German pronunciation. 

German also influenced the syntax of Danish and, still more, 
Swedish at this period. German features frequently found are 
the placing of the verb at the end of a subordinate clause, which 
is done in the Gustav Vasa Bible, and also the frequent omission 
of the auxiliary in such clauses. This latter feature is still very 
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much alive in literary Swedish, though almost extinct in 
present-day German. Cf. en dansk konung, som blivit fordriven av 
sina fiender ... ‘a Danish king, who had been driven out by his 
enemies .. .’, where blivit stands for var blivit. 

Although the chief influence was German, there was of 
course also a very considerable influx of both Latin and French 
words in this period, the latter often through the intermediacy 
of German. Latin words usually had humanistic associations, 
such as universitet, student, etc., while the French terms were 
mainly concerned with the refined life of the upper classes. 
Many such words were dropped subsequently. It should be 
noted that Swedish today usually (though not always) has a 
very radical way of respelling words of French origin, so that 
they are sometimes not immediately recognizable, e.g. poang = 
French point. The French nasal is also indicated by -ng in words 
like balkong, restaurang. It should be noted that although 
Swedish u is close to the French u, in factj is used as in vy (vue), 
byra [bureau), and u is used for French ou ( turist ). 

Danish at this time also followed the German model in using 
the 3rd person plural as a polite form of address for one or 
more persons. The development in Swedish here was some¬ 
what different. In brief the history of forms of address is as 
follows: 

Old Norse had pu (mod. Danish du) ‘thou’ as the normal 
form of address to one person, with the plural e'r (Old Danish ir, 
modern Danish i) or per. Even in Old Norse, er came to be used 
as a polite form of address for one person under German 
influence (like Middle High German ir, after French vous). 
Later, as fashions in German changed, Danish followed suit: 
thus from the seventeenth century we find han, hun used for 
‘you’ like German Er, Sie (feminine singular). In the later 
seventeenth century German adopted the form Sie (3rd person 
plural) as a polite address to members of the aristocracy, and 
this eventually became the general polite form, as it is today. 
Danish responded by using the equivalent De (— Old Norse 
peir ‘they’). Thus modern Danish has the opposition: familiar 
du, polite De (distinguished by a capital), just like German du, 
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Sie, with I as a familiar plural of du, like modern German Ihr. 

In Swedish the latter development did not take place. As the 
ending of the second person plural of verbs was -n in Swedish, 
a form ni arose by false division in the (frequent) cases where 
the pronoun followed the verb: e.g. han i, goren i ‘you have’, ‘you 
do’ became ha ni, gor ni. But the use of ni is less widespread in 
Swedish than that of De in Danish, because the use of titles as a 
replacement of the second person became very widespread, and 
is still largely current, though now perhaps obsolescent. Thus 
Swedes will still tend to say vad tanker doktom? for ‘what do you 
think, doctor?’, and the like, somewhat to the amusement of 
Danes and Norwegians, to whom this form sounds very old- 
fashioned and stilted. It may be noted that as regards the third 
person plural pronoun in Swedish, the more northerly dialects, 
including Stockholm, introduced the objective form dom in 
place of the nominative, and modern colloquial Swedish gener¬ 
ally has this for the written de. Similar forms are also widespread 
in Norwegian, but not in Danish. In matters of address, 
Norwegian usage used to follow Danish, but today the form 
Dere replaces the familiar I and sometimes even serves as a 
plural to the polite De. The landsmal polite form is De, accusa¬ 
tive Dykk (from an old dual), genitive Dykkar. 

The Danish language of the seventeenth century was on the 
whole still an uncultivated instrument of expression. Not only 
was it heavily influenced - indeed weighed down - by German, 
Latin and French in vocabulary and syntax, but it had 
absolutely no fixed orthography, and dialectal forms abounded. 
The spelling, in fact, was quite astonishingly inconsequential, 
with numerous superfluous letters, so that documents of the 
time present an uncouth appearance, which was added to by 
the inconsistent use of capital letters (out of which grew, as in 
German, the practice of capitalising all nouns, finally abolished 
only in 1948). A few choice spellings of the period will serve to 
illustrate the chaos that prevailed: schryeffwytt (skrevet), sziigh 
(sig), affscheedt (afsked), yldttleesz (ildlos), Hindisz (hendes). The 
‘father’ of modern Danish style is above all Ludvig Holberg 
(1684-1754), a Norwegian who spent most of his life in Den- 
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mark. He was a universal genius - scholar, humorous poet and 
playwright, essayist and populariser of contemporary know¬ 
ledge. A typical man of the Age of Reason, Holberg detested 
the irregularity and disorder of the Danish language as he 
found it, and made it his task to establish order and lay the 
foundations of a good style. It is true that his style was in many 
ways an old-fashioned one, but it was clear and logical and 
provided a firm basis for others to build on. Above all he was 
a master of the comic style. Holberg was no philologist, and 
though he did much to fix the Danish language he retained 
many inconsistencies. He was not in principle opposed to 
foreign words, though he restricted their use when he could find 
good Danish substitutes. He was followed in the mid-eighteenth 
century by others, especially the philosopher F. C. Eilschow, 
who replaced many technical terms by Danish ones. His philo¬ 
sophical style, too, is much simpler than Holberg’s with its 
elaborate periods. This work was carried on after Eilschow’s 
early death (1750) by others, especially J. S. Sneedorff, who 
published a journal Den patriotiske Tils/cuer (1761-63). Thus 
many French and Latin words disappeared from Danish, but 
the replacements were very often based on German, which was 
not felt to be ‘foreign’ in the same way. Thus we find neologisms 
such as afstand ‘distance’ (German Abstand), genstand ‘object’ 
(Gegenstand), forfaiter ‘author’ ( Verfasser , but the Danish word 
means ‘author in general’, not ‘author of a work referred to’ 
like the German term: it therefore corresponds more to German 
Schriftsteller ), sandsynlig ‘probable’ {wahrscheinlich ), beundre ‘to 
admire’ ( bewundern ), gensidig ‘mutual’ (gegenseitig) , etc. It has 
been pointed out that whereas Eilschow and Sneedorf replaced 
many Latin and French words by German-inspired ones, in 
syntax they did the opposite: they replaced heavy German and 
Latin constructions by simpler sentence-patterns based on 
French. 

Swedish orthography in the seventeenth century was scarcely 
better than Danish, but this century, which saw Denmark’s 
deepest humiliation, was the age of Sweden’s military glory, 
and the national self-esteem thus engendered had a stimulating 
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effect on literature as well as on linguistic studies. The Gustav 
Vasa Bible of 1541, too, had set a good orthographical standard, 
and an earlier edition of the New Testament (1526) had already 
introduced the innovation of the use of a for the older aa which 
Danish kept down to 1948. In this period we find the first 
grammatical works dealing with Swedish, though some of them 
are written in Latin. But the style of Gustav Vasa’s Bible was 
old-fashioned and heavy, and controversy raged about whether 
to follow this, as was still urged by some writers like Jesper 
Swedberg (1653-1735) or to follow current speech as demanded 
by Samuel Columbus (1642-79). A landmark in the develop¬ 
ment of Swedish style is the journal Then Swanska Argus (1732-4) 
edited by Olof von Dalin, a writer whose influence in Sweden 
may in many ways be compared to that of Holberg in Den¬ 
mark, though his talent was less. Clarity and simplicity were 
the keynotes of his style. In the later eighteenth century, Johan 
Ihre’s Glossarium Svio-Gothicum (1769) may be mentioned, an 
etymological dictionary which represented an outstanding 
achievement for its time. In 1786 the Swedish Academy was 
founded by Gustav III, with the proclaimed object of working 
for Svenska Sprakets renhet, styrka och hoghet (‘the purity, strength 
and sublimity of the Swedish language’). The Academy pub¬ 
lished a Swedish grammar in 1836, and later initiated a 
dictionary which is still incomplete. 
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Nineteenth Century Developments 


By 1800 both Swedish and Danish may be said to have ‘come 
of age’. But the position of Norway was very different, owing 
to the historical situation previously outlined. It is therefore 
largely with Norwegian developments that this chapter will 
deal. In 1814 Norway was declared independent of the Danish 
crown, entering instead into a purely personal union with 
Sweden. Just prior to this the University of Christiania (Oslo) 
was founded (1811), which meant that young Norwegians no 
longer had to go to Copenhagen for their higher education. A 
totally new situation thus arose for the Norwegian language. 
The question was: could an independent Norway go on using 
Danish (in however ‘Norwegian’ a form) as its national 
language? There were not a few indeed who replied un¬ 
hesitatingly in the affirmative, but in that age of dawning 
nationalism it was doubtless inevitable that the question, once 
raised, had to be faced and answered in a sense acceptable to 
national sentiment. But the trouble was, and for that matter 
still is, that there was no easy answer. The spoken language of 
the educated townspeople was close to Danish though with a 
very different accent and with many words and expressions, 
as well as syntactical turns, which were unknown in Denmark. 
But outside the towns the dialects reigned supreme, and it was 
natural to think of these as providing a basis for a resuscitated 
Norwegian standard language. Unfortunately however, as is 
the way with dialects in most countries, they varied widely 
among themselves, apart from the fact that they lacked social 
prestige. 

This, then, was the problem, and the various attempts to find 
a solution to it led to a most embittered controversy which has 
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lasted in various forms right down to the present day. Oddly 
enough, however, the first noticeable effect of independence 
was actually an improvement in the standard of Danish taught 
in the Norwegian schools, owing to an improvement in the 
educational system. The only school-books available at first 
were Danish ones, and zealous teachers were concerned above 
all to eradicate Norwegianisms from their pupils’ speech and 
writing, such as Hester ‘horses’ for Danish Heste, and the like. 
Nevertheless, even though the model it was sought to follow 
was thus pure Danish, many felt it inappropriate to call the 
language dansk, and referred to it instead as norsk. Objections 
were raised against this (particularly in Denmark), and finally 
the term Modersmaal was introduced as a compromise. 

The story of the great debate on Norwegian is an unhappy one, 
though admittedly not without its humorous interludes. But 
one mistake should be guarded against: it would be quite 
incorrect and unfair to dismiss the whole argument of the 
reformers as due to a mere excess of nationalist sentiment. This 
played a part and sometimes an excessive part, but a genuine 
practical problem existed. For the standard language in the 
Norway of those days was not merely ‘foreign’ - it was perilously 
far removed from popular speech. The attempt to read out 
written Danish forms led to peculiar and unnatural pronuncia¬ 
tions, which came to be known as klokkerdansk or ‘sexton’s 
Danish’ after the manner in which official announcements were 
read out by the parish clerk. But the strangest, and indeed most 
intolerable, situation was that which prevailed in the theatre. 
Here Danish actors were favoured, and a Norwegian accent 
was considered dreadfully vulgar. 

The real movement for linguistic reform ( Fomorsking , to use 
a term invented somewhat later) set in in earnest during the 
1830’s. It is particularly associated in the minds of many with 
the names of two men, Ivar Aasen (1813-96) and Knud 
Knudsen (1812-95), who may be said to symbolise the two 
chief tendencies; but the first man to establish a coherent pro¬ 
gramme of reform was the poet Henrik Wergeland (1808-45). 
Wergeland sought to enrich the language with typical Nor- 
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wegian expressions drawn from daily speech and from the 
dialects, and in a long article he set forth three reasons for 
reform: national, stylistic and democratic. The national 
argument was to the effect that every independent nation 
should have its own language. The stylistic argument also 
incorporated a nationalist element: that only a true Norwegian 
language could properly express ‘the Norwegian spirit’. And 
the democratic argument was that the closer the standard 
language was brought to common speech the easier it would be 
for people to learn to read and write, so that the cause of 
popular education would thereby be advanced. Wergeland’s 
principal critic was P. A. Munch, who wanted to build up a 
new language on the basis of a standardised version of one 
dialect and of Old Norse. We may see in these two men the 
proponents of two divergent lines, the conflict between which 
has bedevilled Norwegian linguistic policy from that day to this. 
Wergeland represents the moderate line which favours gradual 
modification of Z)a«M-Norwegian, while Munch represents the 
line of‘radical Norwegianism’. Both lines have been profoundly 
modified since and have received many different names, the 
best-known of which (though they are now no longer the 
official terms) are riksmal for the type of language favoured by 
the moderate reformers, and landsmal for that used or advocated 
by the ‘radicals’. 

It was a work of literature, whose ultimate inspiration lies in 
the Kinder- und Hausmarchen of the brothers Grimm, which 
introduced the next stage in the debate: P. C. Asbjornsen and 
Jorgen Moe’s Norske Folkeeventyr (1842-4). This collection of 
Norwegian folk-tales collected from peasant speakers presented 
its editors with a serious practical problem of language which 
they solved by an ingenious and largely successful compromise. 
While adhering to standard Danish orthography as then current, 
they freely introduced Norwegian words, though some in a 
modified form, and reproduced the actual turns of peasant 
speech, but in such a manner as would be readily intelligible 
to an educated reading public brought up in the Danish 
linguistic tradition. In so doing they gave respectable currency 
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to a number of words, and encouraged the use of a true 
Norwegian syntax. It is, for instance, due to their influence that 
a word like furu ‘fir-tree’ entered the standard language in place 
of the Danish form fyr , and they likewise made use of Nor¬ 
wegian turns of phrase like den blaae Hesten bans ‘his blue horse’ 
(Danish, as then written, bans blaae Hest). This expression com¬ 
bines two non-Danish features: the double definite article den 
.. . Hesten also found in Swedish, and the postposed possessive 
so characteristic of Norwegian. There were those at the time 
who frowned on these and similar things as ‘vulgar’, but it was 
the popular nature of the material which made them accept¬ 
able. The publication of the Folkeeventyr therefore represented a 
real break-through. But the halfway-house character of their 
language appears in an expression like denne hvide Stenen ‘this 
white stone’, which differs from Danish usage only in the 
addition of the article in Stenen. Modern Norwegian would say 
denne hvite steinen (or in Landsmal: denna kvite steinen ). 

But the father of Landsmal (and the inventor of that designa¬ 
tion) was Ivar Aasen, a largely self-taught philologist of genius. 
Born in 1813 as the son of a poor peasant in Sunnmore, he 
educated himself, studying Old Norse, Latin and German as 
well as Danish, and in 1836 produced his first programme for 
linguistic reform somewhat on the lines of P. A. Munch’s 
proposals. But he was far more down to earth than Munch, 
who envisaged a somewhat idealised form of popular speech, 
freed from the ‘corruptions’ of those who actually spoke it! 
Aasen, with a truer scientific spirit, preferred to find out by 
patient investigation the forms of language which actually 
existed and accept them for what they were. An account by 
him of the dialect of Sunnmore came to the notice of the 
Trondheim Learned Society, and he was given a grant to 
enable him to travel about the country collecting dialect 
material. His travels lasted four years and took him all over 
Norway. He worked most industriously, and in 1848 published 
Det norske Folkesprogs Grammatik (second edition, revised, 1864), 
which was followed in 1850 by a dictionary ( Ordbog over det 
norske Folkesprog ). But even more than on these works, his claim 
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to fame rests on his creation of a new standard language, 
Landsmdl, which was based not on one single dialect as proposed 
by Munch, but on a comparative study of all. This language 
he thought should be introduced gradually, first of all for the 
more popular literary forms and for the lyric. In 1853 he pub¬ 
lished his Prover af Landsmaalet i Norge , which contained both 
specimens of existing dialects and passages in his proposed new 
language, and subsequently he himself wrote both scholarly 
works and poetry in this language. 

Ivar Aasen was well aware of the tentative nature of his 
proposals, and he expected his Landsmal to change and develop 
in use, as time went on and its employment became more 
general. It is possible, of course, to criticise him on various 
grounds. One may feel that his general ‘radical’ approach was 
misguided. Apart from this, however, a weakness was his 
romantic preference for rural as opposed to urban dialects. This 
made for greater ‘purity’ and also displayed greater continuity 
with Old Norse - a point which was important to Aasen as it 
was to Munch. But it had the fatal disadvantage of relying on 
the speech of remote and thinly-populated areas instead of that 
of the towns which, with the advent of industrialisation, were 
growing in importance. He himself came from the West, and 
there is no doubt that West Norwegian forms predominate in 
his language. His enthusiasm for pure Norwegian led him to 
eschew not only Danish forms but also words borrowed from 
German or Romance sources. One important and unfortunate 
result was that his Landsmdl was particularly far removed from 
the speech of the capital, Christiania, and also from that of 
Bergen. Be that as it may, he evoked an enthusiastic response 
among many, including some writers of standing. Thus Landsmdl, 
though it never conquered the whole of Norway, came to be 
accepted by an entrenched and sometimes fanatical minority 
powerful enough to impose it on the schools of certain areas 
and to gain it official recognition. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century this process took legal form. In 1892 the 
principle of local option was introduced, and many schools 
adopted Landsmdl as the vehicle of instruction, but these have 
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never numbered more than about 20 per cent of the total. One 
may perhaps fairly urge that Aasen’s attempt at a radical 
solution would only have been justified by complete success. 
But the weaknesses mentioned above made this impossible, and 
in the event more harm than good was done. 

Somewhat of a contrasting figure to Aasen is Knud Knudsen, 
who is in some sense the father of what later came to be called 
Riksmal. As a teacher at the Cathedral School in Christiania he 
was only too familiar with the difficulties involved in teaching 
a standard language which was so markedly different from 
natural everyday speech. He sought therefore to bring the 
standard closer to the spoken language. But to him, unlike to 
Aasen, this meant the actual speech of the educated class, and 
he saw no reason to create a wholly new language based on the 
dialects. His aim was a gradual adaptation on lines similar to 
those proposed by Wergeland. He was also concerned to reform 
the stage pronunciation, and here he gained the support of 
writers like Bjornson and Ibsen. From 1852 to 1863 he was 
instructor in elocution at Det Norske Theater, and in 1856 he 
supported Bjornson in his successful campaign to introduce 
Norwegian instead of Danish pronunciation in the Christiania 
Theatre. As a schoolmaster, too, he was particularly interested 
in reforming spelling so as to bring it more into conformity 
with pronunciation, and in this respect almost all his ideas 
eventually came to be officially adopted, though in some cases 
not until after his death. 

Knudsen’s first victory was in 1862, when the use of double 
vowels to denote length (as in Huus), was abolished, together 
with the silent final e in words like faae (the aa, however, 
remained here, as this represented the sound [0*], and was not 
officially replaced by a till 1917). At the same time the spelling 
of foreign words began to be norwegianised by the use of f for 
ph and k for hard c, ch and q. It is quite possible to argue, how¬ 
ever, that some of these changes were no real improvement: 
while admittedly making spelling somewhat easier for natives, 
they conversely made the learning of foreign languages harder, 
and in the case of a word like Charakteer, now respelt Karakter, 
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the new spelling actually suggested a wrong pronunciation. For 
in Norwegian, unlike German, the stress is on the final syllable 
of this word, and as the symbol e has to do duty for [e*] as well 
as [o], this fact is in no way indicated. It may be noted in 
passing that spelling reformers in Danish and Dutch have also 
overlooked the ambiguities of the letter e. At all events, a series 
of comparatively minor changes were introduced during the 
70’s and 8o’s, officially or more often semi-officially through 
the spelling-books used in the schools. These changes included 
the dropping of initial capitals for nouns and the abolition of 
the written distinction (long-since lost in speech) between the 
singular and plural forms of verbs (e.g. vi er ‘we are’, lik ejeg er, 
for the old-fashioned vi ere). Gradually, too, gothic type was 
replaced by roman. Another spelling change which seems 
utterly pointless except from the point of view of doctrinaire 
theory was the substitution of ks for x: ekstra for extra. 

In one respect at least Knudsen resembled his rival Aasen. 
He was a linguistic purist, and in 1881 he published a dictionary 
Unorsk og Norsk, in which he proposed native equivalents for a 
large number of foreign words (fremmedord — an expression which 
itself was calqued on the German Fremdwort). Here at least 
there was common ground, and Knudsen recognised that 
though his and Aasen’s supporters approached from different 
ends, their goal was the same. Since Norway now had two 
languages instead of one, it was not surprising that a third 
school of thought should arise which aimed at reconciling the 
two. Its leader was Professor Moltke Moe, the son of Jorgen 
Moe. Moltke Moe was the man mainly responsible for the 
various reforms in the spelling of the school-books in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. He took the view that the two 
forms of the language which had come into existence must 
continue side by side and to influence each other, so that 
eventually, by a natural process, they would come to grow 
together. The principal exponent of this point of view in recent 
times was the late Professor Didrik Arup Seip. 

The attitude of Norwegian writers of the period towards the 
great debate varied considerably. Aasmund Vinje was the first 
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writer after Aasen himself to use Landsmal, and he was soon 
followed by Arne Garborg and others. Ibsen and Bjornson 
were both attracted by the idea at first, but neither went really 
far in the direction of radical norwegianising, and in fact as 
time went on both retreated in the direction of Danish. There 
were various personal reasons for this, but it was partly also 
due to the influence of Pan-Scandinavian ideas, which became 
especially strong after 1864 and which, of course, tended to 
counteract excessive Norwegian nationalism. Bjornson in 
particular became an enthusiast for a common Scandinavian 
orthography, and a conference on this was held at Stockholm 
in 1869, which was attended, on the Norwegian side, by Ibsen 
and Knudsen. The results were meagre, and as the conference 
was in any case unofficial, it had little direct influence, except 
that both Ibsen and Bjornson adopted the proposed changes in 
their own spelling: the chief point was the adoption of k instead 
of kj before e, <e and 0, as well as the use of a for aa. 

In Denmark and Sweden the course of linguistic history in 
the nineteenth century was less exciting than in Norway and 
can be mentioned here quite briefly. The reason was, of course, 
that both countries had, by 1800, already developed a standard 
language of considerable stability. Stylistically, of course, there 
were great developments, and modern Danish owes a tremen¬ 
dous amount to its enrichment by such writers as Hans 
Christian Andersen, Soren Aabye Kierkegaard and Jens Peter 
Jacobsen, while in Sweden Esaias Tegner, Viktor Rydberg and 
August Strindberg all made a similar contribution. In both 
countries pronunciation has tended to develop more in con¬ 
formity with spelling - one of the usual effects of widespread 
literacy. In Danish the use of double vowels to mark length 
was abolished about 1870, and at the very end of the century 
(1900) the use of singular forms in the plural of verbs was 
officially allowed in the schools. In both cases we see a con¬ 
siderable time-lag in comparison with Norwegian. Swedish 
spelling was established for the nineteenth century by a treatise 
written for the Swedish Academy in 1801 by K. G. Leopold. 
Leopold steered a middle course between the conflicting 
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demands of etymology and phonetics, and he also introduced 
many new spellings of foreign loan-words in Swedish. The 1869 
conference had little practical effect on Swedish, except to 
stimulate a general interest in orthographical questions, and in 
the last quarter of the century controversy again became acute. 
The Orthographical Society ( Rattstavningssallskapet ) founded in 
1885 by Adolf Noreen favoured reform on strictly phonetic 
lines, but this was opposed by E. Tegner (Junior), who proposed 
instead that a basic principle of spelling should be to show the 
connection between related words. At the end of the century a 
replaced e in a considerable number of words, and kv was 
introduced instead of qv. It was not until 1906 that further 
official changes were made. 
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The Scandinavian Languages Today 


In the twentieth century languages all over the world have 
undergone profound changes which are simply due to the 
march of history, and the tempo of change for most of them has 
probably never been so great. Thus inevitably the effects of two 
world wars, of technological advances, the influence of English 
and so on have been powerful factors in the development of 
Danish and Swedish as of many other languages, but in Norway 
the changes have been even more startling because in addition 
to these general factors, the pace of internal development 
conditioned by the purely Norwegian situation and problems 
as outlined in the previous chapter, has enormously accel¬ 
erated. While, then, the changes in Swedish since 1900 
are probably of about the same order as those which have 
occurred in English during the same period, the Norwegian 
of today is a vastly different language from that of 1900, 
and has still not settled down to the humdrum stability of its 
neighbours. 

Swedish had a modest spelling reform in 1906, by which hv 
and fv were replaced by simple v, and dt by t or tt. Thus hvem 
became vem, gifva was replaced by giva, and kastadt by kastat, 
while in the case of godt the new spelling was gott, to show the 
unstressed short 0. Until much more recently, however, Swedish 
continued obstinately to maintain a purely artificial distinction 
between the singular and plural forms of verbs, jag dr, vi tiro; 
jag skall, vi skolo; jag gick, vi gingo, etc. The spoken language 
had for long used the singular forms only in all these cases, but 
it was not until the time of World War II that Swedes generally 
followed the examples of Danes and Norwegians by accepting 
the spoken forms in writing. There still remain a few other 
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‘colloquial’ forms in Swedish of a similar kind, which everyone 
speaks but which are not supposed to be written. 

As regards Danish, there is still less to record. It was not until 
1948 that initial capitals for nouns were abolished, and at the 
same time a replaced aa in the supposed interest of Scandinavian 
unity. The latter change caused a shift of many words from the 
beginning to the end of the alphabet: this and the inconvenience 
of adding a new diacritic mark - and one which is familiar to 
few foreigners outside Scandinavia - makes it doubtful whether 
this change was really an advantage, and in fact there was 
some resistance to the change, notably in places like Aarhus, 
Aalborg and Aabenraa! For a time, indeed, it was possible to 
guess the political allegiance of Danish newspapers from their 
attitude to the new spelling, conservative papers tending to 
prefer the old forms. At the same time as these changes were 
made, the past tense forms kunde, skulde and vilde were respelt 
kunne, skulle and ville like the infinitives which they resembled 
in pronunciation. It should further be mentioned that there is 
a movement afoot in Denmark to introduce ‘Swedish’ numerals 
to replace the cumbrous and obscure forms such as halvtreds and 
the like. The new forms are already used on cheques and for 
similar business purposes, and it remains to be seen whether, 
and how soon, they will catch on more generally. Thus on a 
cheque one now writes femtijire (54) kroner, not Jireoghalvtreds 
(indstyve ) kroner! Norwegian experience of a slighter change 
suggests that popular adaptation to the new forms will be slow, 
despite their apparent advantages. 

Only the main points of the complex Norwegian story can 
be mentioned here. The year 1905 saw the termination of the 
personal union with Sweden, which had lasted not quite a 
century, and the new wave of nationalism this event inspired 
was partly responsible for the reformed spelling of 1907. The 
most striking change introduced was that of p t k in words 
where these were generally pronounced in Norway as opposed 
to the Danish forms with b d g. In general the principal here is 
etymological, and in English the corresponding words will 
normally have the voiceless consonants also: thus hvit (older 
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hvid), English white, and so on. But many exceptions remained, 
and in a number of words, like bok/bog ‘book’ the new form was 
optional. Furthermore, in many derivatives of a more elevated 
or scholarly nature the old spelling was retained. Thus sag 
‘thing’ became sak (cf. English sake, German Sache), but saglig 
‘objective’ remained. Thus this simple, and in many ways 
apparently obvious change led to controversy and difficulties. 
For instance, a certain number of words now fell together in 
spelling, as tak [ta.*k] (formerly tag) ‘roof’ and tak [tak] ‘thanks’. 
And in any case quite a number of Norwegians from the South 
coast actually pronounced b d g in these words. The other 
principal changes of 1907 really concerned points of grammar. 
The genuine Norwegian plurals hester, dager, etc., were intro¬ 
duced instead of the former Danish forms Heste, Dage. For 
neuter nouns the rule was established that normally the plural 
is like the singular: land instead of lande. The latter change, 
though in accord with usage, was of doubtful utility, as it 
blurred a distinction of importance. In the verbs the past tense 
forms kastede and naaede were replaced by kastet and naadde 
respectively. 

The reforms of 1907 were symptomatic. They represented a 
definite break with Danish tradition, and as such were felt to 
be more revolutionary than they might have appeared. It was 
therefore thought that they might not prove generally accept¬ 
able, but within a very few years they had been widely adopted. 
But these reforms affected only Riksmal, though rules for the 
spelling of Landsmal had been set up in 1901. However, the 
necessity for officials to master both languages led to attempts 
to bring them more into line, at least orthographically, and in 
1917 a fresh reform was introduced which covered both. The 
chief changes here were the substitution of a for aa, and of e for 
<b in all except a few words (the former change brought Nor¬ 
wegian more into line with Swedish, but the latter removed it 
further from both Swedish and Danish). The doubling of final 
consonants to mark short vowels was introduced except for m: 
thus takk ‘thanks’ was now clearly distinguished again from tak 
‘roof’. In a number of words ll, nn replaced Id, nd (e.g. mam for 
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mand ). But in some cases (usually where d also occurs in English), 
the older spelling was retained: land. In some parts of Norway 
this d is pronounced. But the most notable change was the 
introduction of the Norwegian diphthongs ei and au in a number 
of words to replace Danish e and 0. This was compulsory in the 
names of certain animals and plants, and optional in other cases. 
The result was often a considerable change, especially when 
combined with the previous consonantal change. Thus the 
words for ‘oak’ and ‘hawk’ (Danish and pre-1907 Norwegian 
Eg, Hag) had become ek and hek in 1907 and now appeared as 
eik and hauk. The result, which was not, of course, entirely un¬ 
intentional, was an assimilation of these words to Landsmal. At 
the same time a separate feminine gender was recognised (also 
as in Landsmal) for certain agricultural and similar terms: the 
definite article for these ended in a: geita ‘the goat’ (pre-1907 
Geden). Here too alternative forms were permitted in some 
cases, and the same principle was applied to verbs: the past 
tense kastet (pre-1907 kastede) could now be replaced optionally 
by kasta. The latter two changes were not universally approved. 
As regards Landsmal the reforms were on similar lines but more 
radical. 

Whereas the reforms of 1907 had gained wider acceptance 
than had been anticipated, those of 1917 met with considerable 
opposition from those who felt that things had gone far enough. 
In fact the result was considerable confusion all round, with 
difficulties in teaching owing to the general uncertainty and 
lack of books providing the approved forms. The numerous 
optional forms supposed to be allowed in both Landsmal and 
Riksmal led to something approaching chaos, and in fact hardly 
anybody, in whatever camp, was satisfied. Eventually the 
Storting appointed a committee which was to review the whole 
problem with a view to abolishing as many as possible of the 
optional forms and at the same time bringing the two languages 
(since 1929 officially called Bokmal and Nynorsk) closer together. 
These two instructions, each of which by itself was no doubt 
desirable, were to some extent contradictory, but the committee 
did the best they could, and in 1938 yet a further spelling reform 
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was introduced. The main result was a considerable extension 
of the principles of 1917 : p t k and diphthongs in more words, 
and more compulsory ‘feminine’ forms. Numerous individual 
words now received a Norwegian form instead of the traditional 
Danish one, either compulsorily or optionally: e.g. bru for bro 
‘bridge’, fram for frem ‘forward’, meg deg seg for mig dig sig, mye 
for meget, ‘much’, kald for hold ‘cold’, sm for sne ‘snow’, aker for 
aker ‘field’, etc. In other cases there is choice: mjelk, sjuk, kvit or 
melk (Danish mcelk) ‘milk’, syk (Danish syg) ‘sick’, hvit (Danish 
hvid) ‘white’, etc. In all such cases the ‘new’ forms, whether 
compulsory or optional, agreed closely with the forms of 
Landsmal (or rather Nynorsk, to use the official but slightly 
ambiguous term). Thus for ‘sick’ the forms are: Bokmal syk or 
sjuk, Landsmal sjuk only. The decision of the Oslo school board 
to make the ‘optional’ forms compulsory had far-reaching 
results, since books published for Oslo had to have these forms. 
However, before people had got used to the 1938 decree the 
war came and Norwegians had other things to think about. 
The Quisling regime added a little to the confusion by some 
further tinkering, but after 1945 the status quo was of course 
restored. 

In 1951 a further linguistic reform of a different kind was 
introduced in Norway: hitherto Norwegians and Danes had 
counted as in German, putting the ones before the tens, e.g. as 
vestigially in English jive-and-twenty. Swedes had long used the 
‘English’ system: tjugofem ‘twenty-five’, and now this was 
officially introduced in Norway: tjuefem ‘twenty-five’ (older, as 
Danish, femogtyve). As noted, similar forms are now also current 
in commercial Danish, but in both Norway and Denmark it 
will probably take some time before such forms are really 
popular. We might compare the considerable resistance in 
England to the introduction of the 24-hour clock. At the same 
time, in view of the continuing dissatisfaction with the situation 
felt in almost all quarters, the Storting made a further effort 
to achieve clarification by appointing a committee ( Norsk 
Spraknemnd) consisting of 15 representatives of each language 
to make a report with a view to effecting a further rapprochement. 
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The report, which came out in 1957, resulted in a series of 
proposals for schoolbooks which were adopted by the Storting. 
The main aim was to bring the two forms of speech closer 
together. How successful this will be remains to be seen. 

To try to sum up the Norwegian situation as it is at present - 
and it is constantly changing - is rather difficult. There are 
three main ‘lines’ each represented by an organisation to press 
its claims: Riksmal (whose supporters do not all accept the 
official designation Bokmal ), which undoubtedly enjoys support 
among a very large section of the community and is represented 
by Riksmalforbundet; Landsmal or Nynorsk, whose organisation, 
far less strong except in a few areas, but highly vocal, is called 
Noregs Mallag, and finally there is coming into being something 
called Samnorsk or ‘unified Norwegian’, whose supporters joined 
together in 1959 to found Landslaget for Spraklig Samling. For a 
foreigner to attempt to pass judgement or give any kind of 
objective assessment of the situation is not only difficult - it is 
probably unwise and possibly impudent. But it is perhaps fair 
to say that the extreme exponents of radical change in the 
Landsmal camp are felt to be a source of irritation by the 
majority, who tend, especially in Oslo and the east generally, 
and in other larger towns as well, to say ‘why can’t they leave 
our language alone?’ After all, for Norwegians of an older 
generation the changes in the accepted norm must be absolutely 
startling, while on the other hand among the younger people 
there can scarcely be any two generations of school-leavers who 
have been taught exactly the same forms of the language. 

However, facts are facts, and it has to be faced by even the 
most conservative that the language in all its forms has been 
radically changed in many ways, and that for better or for 
worse the two basic types of Norwegian are established and 
cannot be ignored or abolished by wishful thinking. It is thus 
in a certain spirit of resignation, perhaps, that some have come 
to favour the idea of a compromise Samnorsk which shall draw 
together the two forms into one. Better this, they may argue, 
even without enthusiasm, than to drift on and allow the present 
chaos to continue. 
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The exponents of Landsmal have made a systematic effort to 
‘purify’ the vocabulary of, above all, Germanisms and Dani- 
cisms, despite the fact that most of these have, of course, been 
current in Norway for many centuries. Particular objects of 
their attacks have been the prefixes be-, ge-, etc., which as we 
saw were introduced from Low or High German during and 
since the later Middle Ages. Old Norse had lost these prefixes 
apart from some unrecognised vestiges such as the initial g- of 
the verb greie ‘to manage, put right’ (a verb considered typically 
Norwegian and borrowed thence into Danish and Swedish). It 
is true, though, that these prefixes can sometimes be omitted 
with little or no obvious loss: e.g. nytte ‘to use’ for benytte, but 
this is far from being always or automatically the case. In a 
similar way, suffixes like -het (German -heit), -else (though this 
has been proved to be partly of genuine Norwegian origin), 
-skap (German -schaft) are frowned on. Some ingenuity has been 
expended on replacing such forms, in some cases by replacing 
one suffix by another, or else by using different words. Thus 
frihet ‘freedom’ is replaced by fridom (which looks like an 
anglicism but probably is not!), while for tillatelse (Danish 
tilladelse ) ‘permission’, leyve (cf. English leave) is proposed, and 
used by many. N. Gjelsvik proposed a number of new legal 
teims such as skuldmink (lit. ‘reduction of guilt’) for formildende 
omstendigheter ‘mitigating circumstances’. This is certainly shorter 
but rather self-conscious. Probably the most extreme attempt 
in this direction was made by Enok Opsund in 1940. In his Skriv 
Norsk he sought to abolish several thousand current words and 
replace them by alleged synonyms which, if accepted, would in 
fact have meant an intolerable impoverishment of the language. 

It is this question of impoverishment which provides one of 
the chief arguments for the supporters of Riksmdl. Andre Bjelke, 
in his Hva er godt Riksmdl? (1962) and other works, has emphati¬ 
cally drawn attention to this question. He points out that where 
genuine Norwegian ( sarnorske ) forms have entered Riksmdl 
beside the traditional Dano-Norwegian ones, there is generally 
a shade of difference which enriches the language, comparable, 
as he says to English pairs of words like profound - deep, liberty - 
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freedom and the like. It is therefore quite wrong to seek in all 
cases to replace, say, lede ‘to lead’ by leie, ond ‘bad’ by vond, hold 
‘cold’ by kald, etc. The older forms have their place, generally 
retaining a more abstract, elevated or specialized sense. An 
excellent example is kjstt or kjed (Danish hid) ‘flesh, meat’. In 
everyday language kjett is undoubtedly the now-current word 
for ‘meat’, but in biblical language kjed is used for ‘flesh’. Bjelke 
quotes the story of a man who joined a very strict sect which 
imposed both a rigid sexual morality and a vegetarian diet on 
its members. The poor man therefore found himself exposed to 
‘bade kjedets og kjottets fristelser’ - the temptations of the flesh 
and of meat! In these and other cases the older forms are 
stylistic variants which have their legitimate place, though it is 
current official policy to abolish them. Bjelke and those who 
think with him see in this policy a real danger to the language. 
But an even greater danger can be pointed out: a meteorologist 
was sacked for using the traditional form sne ‘snow’ instead of 
the official sno in a broadcast weather-forecast. It is true he took 
his case to the High Court and won it, but the implications of 
such a language policy are frightening! 

Consideration of the Norwegian situation leads on naturally 
enough to another interesting question, that of pan-Scandi¬ 
navian tendencies, to which of course the demands of Norwegian 
purists run directly counter. And yet, if ever a unitary Scandi¬ 
navian language were to be set up, it would of necessity look 
uncommonly like a form of Norwegian! There have, of course, 
always been those who felt that Scandinavian unity, in what¬ 
ever field, was more important than diversity, and today the 
tendency towards such unity has gained ground enormously. A 
common culture and common interests and needs have made 
people impatient of barriers, and there has never been so much 
interchange between the Scandinavian peoples (not only of 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark but also of Finland and Ice¬ 
land) as there is today. This is indeed so clear that the point 
need hardly be elaborated. In these circumstances it was there¬ 
fore quite natural that some should turn their attention to the 
idea of a common Scandinavian language. 
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For some reason it has been, apparently, mainly the Danes 
who have interested themselves in this problem, perhaps because 
the Norwegians have been preoccupied with other matters, 
while the Swedes have tended to be content with their ‘splendid 
isolation’. In any case, as has been pointed out, Danes find it 
harder to read Norwegian and Swedish than vice-versa, 
although as far as the spoken language is concerned, the boot is 
very definitely on the other foot! It is perhaps little more than 
an accident of history that there are three (or four?) Scandi¬ 
navian languages instead of one, and obviously with a little 
ingenuity and good will it would not be terribly difficult to 
produce even now a ‘Common Scandinavian’ (or Samnordisk, 
not to be confused with Samnorsk previously referred to), at 
least in writing: the spoken forms would undoubtedly cause 
greater difficulty. In fact, following up some suggestions 
previously made by Sven Clausen, R. Broby-Johansen, K. 
Jarmsted and others, the main principles for a possible common 
language have been laid down in brief form by Poul Moth in 
the introduction to his Skandinavisk-Interlingua Ordbok (1959). 
Jarmsted had realised that the language with the greatest 
number of common elements was Norwegian Riksmal (or at 
least a conservative, now somewhat old-fashioned form of this). 
Moth followed up the same idea independently. Though it 
seems fairly unlikely that such a language will ever come into 
existence for general use, it is worth while studying Moth’s 
proposals not only for their ‘symptomatic’ value, but also 
because for the foreigner they bring some insight into the nature 
of the Scandinavian languages and their interrelations. In fact 
for foreigners who travel widely in Scandinavia this might be 
the very language to learn! 

The chief orthographical features, according to Moth, would 
be: 

1 p t k where these occur in Swedish and Norwegian, as 
against Danish b d g. 

2 k, g for Norwegian kj, gj. 

3 <2 and 0 for Swedish a, 0. a would be used wherever Danish 
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<b and Swedish a agree as against Norwegian e. In Norwegian 
many diphthongs would be replaced by simple vowels (e.g. ben, 
not bein ). 

In verbs where Norwegian has alternatives, the forms more 
like Swedish (or Danish) would of course be chosen: e.g. kaste, 
past participle kastet or kasta. Here the past participle would be 
either kastat like Swedish, or kastet like Danish (and in many 
such cases a could alternate with e ). But the past tense kastet or 
kasta is too Norwegian and would be replaced by kastade. This 
takes reasonable account of the criticism made by E. Wessen in 
De nordiska spraken, that it was a pity Norwegian dropped the 
older (Danish) form kastede. Wessen called this an unnecessary 
concession to the spoken language and regrettable from the 
Scandinavian point of view. As regards nouns, Moth suggests 
following Norwegian Bokmal in having as the normal rule -er 
to mark the plural of common gender nouns, and no ending for 
neuter nouns: e.g. hester ‘horses’ (but def. form hesterne, not as 
in Norwegian hestene), and land (def. landene) ‘countries’. It 
might be better, though, to adopt and extend the Danish 
principle of adding -e in neuter nouns: lande. It is true, though, 
that in all Scandinavian languages there are many neuter nouns 
with no ending in the plural. 

As regards vocabulary, care would be taken to choose, where 
possible, words common to all languages, and to avoid con¬ 
fusions arising out of different meanings. Thus Swedish by 
means ‘village’, which in Danish and Norwegian is rendered by 
landsby. Danish/Norwegian by ‘town’ is Swedish stad. The pro¬ 
posed ‘Scandinavian’ forms would therefore be stad ‘town’, 
landsby ‘village’. Another principle of vocabulary arises in cases 
like the following: 

‘sick’ is in Danish syg, in Swedish sjuk. Norwegian has in 
Riksmal the alternatives syk and sjuk, in Landsmal sjuk. The 
consensus is therefore in favour of sjuk. 

While, then, the general adoption of Samnordisk seems pretty 
unlikely (though in these times many unlikelier things have 
happened, so one never knows!), tendencies towards unifica- 
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tion in at least the technical vocabulary are strong. One thing 
the Norsk Spraknemnd has done is to sponsor studies in this 
direction. Nordiske sprakspersmal 1959 og i960 dealt with recent 
developments in all three languages, including lists of recorded 
neologisms, proposed standard geographical names, the tech¬ 
nical vocabulary of television, and finally a bibliography. Some 
of the neologisms quoted are interesting: Danish ansigtsluftning 
‘face-lift’ (in metaphorical sense) seems to be more used than 
the English expression on which it was calqued. A charming 
word is also recorded from Danish for ‘make-up girl (T.V.)’: 
sminkose. This is of course composed of sminke ‘make-up’ (from 
German Schminke ) + the French ending -ease in Danish spelling. 
Both examples, culled from many, are fairly typical of modern 
trends, while the influence of English syntax may be seen in the 
use of at ga ind for ‘to go in for’ (something). The latter is quoted 
as an example and also occurs in the text of a Danish article 
and is in fact now widespread. It will probably soon be accept¬ 
able Scandinavian idiom, together with det er op til ham ‘it is 
up to him’. Such expressions can easily gain currency, since 
they do not conflict with any basic principles of Scandinavian 
syntax. 

In conclusion, it is certain that centripetal tendencies are in 
general stronger than centrifugal ones in Scandinavia today, 
though in Norway at least this leads at least in part to increased 
ambiguity, since what is Samnorsk is not always Samnordisk 
(though sometimes it is - as in the case of sjuk quoted above). 
Another equally certain fact is that the influence of English 
will increase on all three languages, and owing to the natural 
affinity of English and Scandinavian this influence can pene¬ 
trate beyond mere vocabulary into the sphere of syntax much 
more easily here than perhaps anywhere else in the world. This 
may be a good thing, or it may be regrettable - it is certainly 
inevitable. 
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Mainly for those who know German 


A knowledge of German (or of Dutch, for that matter) is 
obviously of immense help in learning a Scandinavian language. 
In previous chapters some account has been given of the 
original relationship between German and Scandinavian, as 
well as of the subsequent stages of Low German and High 
German influence. Here we will consider some of the resembl¬ 
ances and differences as they present themselves to the student. 

We have frequently referred to High German and Low 
German, and a word of explanation about these terms is 
perhaps called for. High German is often used as a designation 
for the modern German standard language. This means, 
historically speaking, that this language is based on those 
dialects in the southern part of the German language area 
which underwent the so-called High German Consonant Shift, 
the effect of which was to differentiate High German from both 
Low German and the rest of the Germanic language-family. 
This shift should not be confused with the earlier one affecting 
Germanic as a whole, referred to in Chapter 3. To some 
extent it is a repetition of this involving the major section of 
German only. 

This is not the place to go into all the details of the High 
German Shift, but it will be convenient to indicate its main 
features, which can be done most simply by comparing nine 


English words with their German 

equivalents: 


I 

II 

Ill 

I II 

III 

1 /round 

ho/ro 

ied 

P/und hoffen 

Pett 

2 ten 

foot 

do 

gehn Fu$J 

tun 

3 Ain g 

make good teonig mac/zen 

The italicised consonants show the shift. 

gut 
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The difference between columns I and II is one of position. 
The treatment of p t k at the beginning of a word (also after 
consonants and when doubled) is different from that found in 
the postvocalic position (II). It will also be observed that in 
standard German the shift is incomplete, not occurring at 
positions I 3, III 1 and III 3. But in South German dialects 
these further shifts do in fact occur. Low German words differ 
from High German essentially in not having undergone this 
shift: compare Low German zk, High German z'ch ‘I*; Low 
German maken, High German ma.ch.en ‘to make’; Low German 
water, High German Wasser ‘water’; Low German dzep, High 
German tie£ ‘deep’, etc. 

It should be noted that while the High German Consonant 
Shift is a phenomenon which took place some 1500 years ago 
in the Alpine region, in more recent times (and quite independ¬ 
ently) Danish has shown signs of undergoing a similar (not 
identical) shift. The strong aspiration characteristic of p t k in 
initial position in Danish is well-known, and in certain forms 
of speech (e.g. vulgar Copenhagen dialect) a tendency to 
‘shift’ in the German manner is clearly observable. Thus the 
well-known amusement park Tivoli is often called by Copen¬ 
hageners Tsivoli or even Sivoli (ts corresponding, of course, to 
German z in zehn ). It is likewise a fact that b d g in Danish are 
voiceless, i.e. pronounced without vibrating the vocal chords, 
though this may not be so immediately noticeable. They still 
differ, however, from p t k in being very much weaker and 
having no aspiration. The difference can be clearly heaid if one 
compares, e.g. the French pronunciation of bu with the Danish by. 

On the other hand, p t km Danish have, in positions corres¬ 
ponding to Column II (i.e. after vowels) been shifted in the 
opposite direction from High German, to sounds which are written 
b d g (for pronunciation see The Pronunciation of Danish ). Thus 
we find, e.g.: 



ENGLISH 

NORWEGIAN 

GERMAN 

DANISH 

I. 

gri P 

gripe 

grei/en 

griAe 

2. 

haie 

ha tc 

hawen 

ha do 

3 - 

cook 

ko&e 

korAen 

ko^e 
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Danish has sometimes carried through this shift in words 
borrowed from Low German: e.g. Low German schomaker (= 
High German Sckuhmacher), Danish skomager ‘shoemaker’ (but 
cf. Swedish skomakare). 

As regards grammar, we have already seen that Old Norse 
had a grammatical structure not unlike that of modern German, 
with three genders and four cases in the declension of nouns 
and adjectives; these have in modern Scandinavian been 
reduced in general to two genders and two cases - a general or 
‘unmarked’ case-form and a genitive distinguished by the 
ending -s. 

A well-known peculiarity of Germanic is the declension of 
adjectives on two different models, called ‘strong’ and ‘weak’, 
according to syntactic rule. While all trace of this system has 
gone in modern English, Scandinavian has some survivals, and 
in German the system is notoriously very much alive. Scandi¬ 
navian is therefore, in this respect, much simpler than German, 
but not so simple as English. But it is important to note that 
apart from its vestigial nature, the system in Scandinavian is 
slightly different from that of German. If we take Danish as 
representing Scandinavian, the main endings are as follows: 

GERMAN 

A ‘Strong’ 

Masculine 

Nominative Singular -er 
Nominative Plural 

ein guter Mann, ein gates Kind 

B ‘Weak’ 

Nominative Singular all genders 
Accusative Singular: Neuter 

Otherwise -en 

Nominative der gate Mann, das gate Kind 
Accusative den gate n Mann 

Plural die gate n Manner, Kinder 



Feminine Neuter 
-e -es 

-e 

gute Manner, Kinder 
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DANISH 

A ‘Strong’ 

Common Gender Neuter 
Singular — -t 

Plural -e 

en god mand, et godt barn 
gode mand, born 

B ‘Weak’ 

Nominative Singular all genders -e throughout 
Nominative den gode mand, det gode barn 
Plural de gode mand, born 

But the main difference of usage is that whereas German uses 
the weak endings after the definite article and a few demon¬ 
stratives (dieser gute Mann, cf. Danish denne gode mand), and the 
strong endings elsewhere, Scandinavian uses the weak endings 
also after all genitives and other possessive forms: e.g. whereas 
German has Ihr freundlicher (strong) Brief ‘your friendly letter’, 
Danish has Deres venlige (weak) brev. Further, in the predicate, 
German adjectives are not inflected, whereas in Scandinavian 
they take the strong endings: 

GERMAN 

Der Mann ist gross 
Das Haus ist gross 
Die Kinder sind gross 
(cf. der grosse Mann, das grosse 
Haus, die grossen Kinder) 

Word-Order 

German still has somewhat rigid rules for the position of the 
verb. Apart from the ‘normal’ order of subject - verb - object, 
German has three special rules: 

I Infinitives and participles go to the end of the clause. 

II Unless the first element in the sentence is the subject, 
there is inversion (i.e. the verb precedes the subject). 

III In subordinate clauses there is straddling, i.e. the main 
verb goes to the end. 


DANISH 
manden er stor 
huset er start 
bornene er store 
(cf. den store mand, det store 
bus, de store born). 
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Scandinavian, apart from a few archaistic phrases probably all 
under German influence, normally shows no trace of I and 
only vestigial and modified survivals of III, but II is in full 
swing just as in German. 

Examples of I: 

German: ich habe ihn dort gesehen 
English: I have seen him there 
Danish: jeg har set ham der. 

II: 

German: gestern kam er nicht 
English: yesterday he did not come 
Danish: i gar kom han ikke. 

(Inversion survives, however, vestigiallyin English, e.g. ‘ ‘Yes’, 

said Charles’) 

III. 

German: . . . well es zu spat war 
English: . .. because it was too late 
Danish: . . . fordi det var for sent. 

In the example quoted, Danish puts the verb in the same place 
as in English. But with some qualifying adverbs, especially 
negatives, the rule is that they change places with the verb, 
which then sometimes comes to stand at the end: 

Danish: han kunne ikke komme, English: he could not come 
But : han sagde, at han ikk e he said that he could 

kunne komme not come 

(cf. German er konnte nicht kommen - er sagte, dass er nicht 
kommen konnte). 

As regards vocabulary, it is of course obvious that a knowledge 
of German is of immense help in learning Scandinavian. As we 
have seen, this is because Scandinavian (I) has many original 
words in common with German and (II) has borrowed both 
Low German and High German words in large numbers. From 
what we have seen, it is now possible to establish some criterion 
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for telling which category a particular word belongs to. 
Category (I) includes the common Germanic vocabulary, and 
in this class are obviously to be found words current in English 
as well as in German and Scandinavian. A few examples (in 
Danish form) are: arm,finger, hand, hus, mus, sko, bog, etc., as well 
as early Latin loan-words like kirke, biskop, prast, vin. Some 
words not found in modern English belonging to this class are 
bjerg (German Berg) ‘mountain’, fired (German Friede) ‘peace’, 
Itese (German lesen) ‘to read’, luft (German Lufit) ‘air’ (but cf. 
aloft) and a good many others, not all of which can be readily 
distinguished from Category (II). The main test is whether 
such words are to be found in Old Norse or not. Their absence 
in modern English is generally due to their replacement by a 
French word. Of the numerous German loan-words in Scandi¬ 
navian, many can be recognised by the prefixes be-, ge-, er-, an-, 
for-, or by such suffixes as -hed and -skab, and sometimes -else, as 
well as by the suffixes borrowed from French through German 
or on the German model: -i, -eri (German -ei, -erei ) and the 
verbal suffix -ere (German -ieren), all of which stand out by 
being stressed, like the later -age and so on. An interesting case 
here is Danish sejlads (stressed on the second syllable) ‘sailing, 
shipping-run’ from Middle Low German segelatie, which is a 
hybrid from segel ‘sail’ + ~ a S e from French. The use of -eri (like 
German -erei) added to native stems is also found, often calqued 
on German as svineri (German Schweinerei) ‘swinishness, beastli¬ 
ness’. An obvious High German suffix is Danish -massig, 
Swedish -massig (German -massig), e.g. Danish vanemassig, 
Swedish vanemdssig ‘according to custom’ (German gewohnheits- 
massig). Nowadays this is often used like the modish -wise in 
English, e.g . forretningsmassig ‘businesswise’. The corresponding 
Scandinavian suffix also exists: -madig. 

A small selection of miscellaneous German borrowings or 
caiques in Danish and Swedish gives some idea of the overall 
picture. Norwegian is not included here separately, as the forms 
used in Norwegian (except where they have been ‘purged’) are 
based on Danish, with occasional automatic substitution of t for 
d and the like. 
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GERMAN 

DANISH 

SWEDISH 

Abschrift ‘copy’ 

afskrift 

avskrift 

Anteil ‘share’ 

andel 

andel 

Angriff ‘attack’ 

angreb 

angrepp 

Anstrengung ‘exertion’ 

anstrengelse anstrangning 

begabt ‘gifted’ 

begavet 

begavad 

Behandlung ‘treatment’ (medical, etc.) 

behandling 

behandling 

beklagen ‘to regret’ 

beklage 

beklaga 

betrachten ‘to consider’ 

betragte 

betrakta 

Bedeutung ‘meaning, importance’ 

betydning 

betydelse 

Eigenschaft ‘quality, characteristic’ 

egenskab 

egenskap 

Eisenbahn ‘railway’ 

jernbane 

jarnvag {bana) 

Erfahrung ‘experience’ 

erfaring 

erfarenhet 

erklaren ‘explain, declare’ 

erklare 

■— 

Malerei ‘painting’ 

maleri 

maleri 

umgehend ‘immediately, by return’ 

omgaende 

omgaende 

Umweg ‘detour’ 

omvej 

omvag 

verbessern ‘to improve, correct’ 

forbedre 

forbattra 

Verlag ‘publishing house’ 

forlag 

forlag 

verlegen ‘embarrassed’ 

forlegen 

forldgen 



PART TWO 

OUTLINES OF GRAMMER: VOCABULARIES 

Some General Notes on Pronunciation 
and Spelling 


Consonants 

In all Scandinavian languages, the old [> (= English th in 
thing) has normally become t (e.g. ting ‘thing’), but in a few 
little words (mainly pronouns) it has become d: de ‘they’. 

It may also be noted that -nk has usually become -kk: cf. 
English thank, Norwegian takk. In Swedish and Norwegian, 
before e, i, e,y, note that: 

g>m 

k > [t ? ] or [g] 

sk > [ J] or [s] (cf. Norwegian ski = [ Ji]) 

In Danish, p t k after stressed vowels became b d g, usually so 
written still but with further weakening of pronunciation. 

Vowels 

In Norwegian, Swedish, u has developed to a sound very 
close to French u or German a, while long 0 is generally pro¬ 
nounced [aj], i.e. much like English 00. Thus Norwegian to ‘two’ 
sounds very similar to the English word, while the Danish 
pronunciation is more like English toe. 

Tones and Sted 

Norwegian and Swedish have a ‘musical’ accent which to 
English ears sounds something like the ‘singsong’ of Welsh 
speech. Danish (except for dialectal traces) does not have this 
system, but inserts a peculiar glottal catch (almost like a slight 
cough) into the pronunciation of many words, appropriately 
called the sted or ‘jolt’. 
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table of phonetic symbols (approximate values) 


[a] English a in father 
[a] (Danish) almost = Southern 
English a in man. (Norwegian/ 
Swedish) = Northern Eng¬ 
lish a in man 
[e] e in men 
[e] more open than e 

[a] unstressed e in German funge 
[i] i in sit (but closer) 

[o] Northern English o in rose 
[9] more open than 0, almost aw 
in law 

[o] very open, approaching 
American 0 in not 
H almost as 00 in boot 
[u] u in put 

[o] similar to ir in bird (see p. 100) 
[ui] less tense than [ui] (Nor¬ 
wegian) 

[ui] somewhat like ue in value, but 
tenser (Swedish, see p. 100) 
[y] like French u, German a 
[0] like French eu, German 0 
[oe] similar to [0] but more open 

[b] b in bit (in Danish unvoiced) 
[d] d in do (in Danish unvoiced) 
[S] th in the 

[g] g in good (in Danish unvoiced) 
M a weak gh as in ugh (see p. 93) 
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[h] h in how 

[j] y in. yes 

[k] k in king 

[g] approx, h in hue (see 
p. 102) 

[l] l in look 

[m] m in man 

[n] n in name 
[77] ng in sing 

[r] approx, r in ring 

[R] French r in rose (see 

P- 95 ) 

[s] s in yes 

[ J] sh in shoe 

[s] similar to [ J] but 
with protruding lips 
(see p. 103) 

[t] t in ten 

[v] v in vest 

[w] w in we 

[d] \ 

Jr’l, I see p. 102 


[!] J 

['] before a syllable de¬ 
notes stress 

[•] after a vowel denotes 
length 

['] after a syllable de¬ 
notes Tone I 

['] after a syllable de¬ 
notes Tone II (Swed¬ 
ish, Norwegian, see p. 
99 ) 



The Pronunciation of Danish 


The Danish Alphabet 



A a [a-*] 

K k [ko-’] 

U u [u-’] 

B b [be-’] 

L 1 [el] 

V v jve-’] 

C c [se-’] 

M m [em] 

W w [dobold ve-’] 

D d [de-’] 

N n [en] 

X x [egs] 

E e [e-’] 

O 0 [o-’] 

Y y [y’] 

F f [ef] 

P p [pe-’] 

Z z [set] 

G g [ge-*] 

Q. q [far*] 

Mx [e-’] 

H h [ho-’] 

R r [eR] 

0 0 [0 - ’] 

I i [i-’] 

S S [es] 

A a [o-’] 

J j M 

T t [te-’] 


As regards order, it should be noted that <b 0 a follow z in 


Danish dictionaries and alphabetical lists, as shown. Before the 
spelling reform of 1948, aa was used for a , and appeared first 
in the dictionary. Thus the word for ‘river’, formerly spelt Aa 
and appearing as the first word in the dictionary, is now 
relegated to near the end. The letters c, q, w, x and z do not 
occur in true Danish words except in a few names. It should 
also be noted that names beginning with W are generally not 
distinguished alphabetically from those beginning with V: thus 
in an index an entry Walshe might appear between Valby and 
Vanlese. In quoting initials of people’s names, J is often read 
as I [r’]. 

The Glottal Stop (stod) [’]. This is a characteristic feature of 
Danish pronunciation. It is a sudden interruption of the voice 
caused by a closure and release of the vocal chords. A similar 
phenomenon occurs in English dialect speech where (e.g. in 
Cockney and Glaswegian) a glottal stop often replaces p t k in 
words like paper, water, baker. It is also similar to the ‘rough 
onset’ before vowels as in German ein Amt [’ain ’amt]. The 
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rules for the occurrence of stud in Danish are complex and full 
of exceptions. It can however be stated in general that it occurs 
only in stressed syllables, and especially in long monosyllables. 
It can follow the vowel as in bus [hm’s] ‘house’, or the consonant 
as in mand [man 5 ] ‘man’. But it also occurs in inflected forms 
derived from such monosyllables, as bog [bcr’y] ‘book’, beger 
[bo^yoR]. Full rules are given in the grammars, but a correct 
mastery of the use of the stod is, fortunately, not essential to 
comprehensibility, and some dialects, especially in the south 
of Denmark, do not have it. 

Stress. As regards stress, we must distinguish words of true 
Danish origin and loan-words, for which there are special rules. 
Stress is here marked by ['] before the stressed syllable. 

A In true Danish words the first syllable is normally stressed, 
though there are some exceptions in the case of longer words 
such as almindelig [al'men’dali] ‘general(ly)’, and some proper 
names like Kobenhavn [koban'haw’n] ‘Copenhagen’, Vordingborg 
[vpRdei/bpR’]. 

B The (originally Low German) prefixes be-, ge-, er- and 
sometimes for- are unstressed: begynde (bo'gono] ‘begin’. For¬ 
bears the stress chiefly when the original sense of ‘before’ is still 
felt. Generally speaking, stressed for- corresponds to German 
vor-, and unstressed for- to German ver-, but there are some 
exceptions, e.g .forlag [ToRhr’y] ‘publishing house’, as against 
German Verlag. 

C Numerous words ending in French (or Graeco-Latin) 
suffixes such as -abel, -age [a'Ja] or [a’Jja], -ance, -er [e -, R], -ere 
[e^’Ro] as verbal ending (= German -ieren, English -eer in 
commandeer ), -eri [oRi - ’], -esse, -i, -ibel, -ik, -ion, -isme, -ment 
[mend’] or more commonly [marj’], -tet, etc., stress the ending 
as logik [lo'gik], nation [na 1 jcr’n], abonnement (abona'mcnj’] ‘sub¬ 
scription’. The pronunciation of barber [baR‘be*’R] ‘barber’ 
should be carefully noted, as also the shifting stress of words in 
-or like doktor ['dogtoR] ‘doctor’, plural doktorer [dog'to'RaR]. 

Vowels. (Length is marked by a following raised dot [•]). 

a has two main pronunciations: [a] and [a] 

1 [a] when long, rather forward, similar to standard English 
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a in have: have [ha*va] ‘garden’. When short, slightly further 
back and tending towards northern English a in man: mand 
[man’] ‘man’. 

2 [a] short or long, as English a in father. Occurs chiefly 
before r, but also sometimes after r and before ng: far [fa'R] 
‘father’, mange [maijs] ‘many’. 

e when stressed has two pronunciations: [e] and [e]. 

1 [e] usually long, very close, like French e in ete. When 
short very similar to English i in bit: sten [sde - ’n] ‘stone’, et [ed] 
‘a, one’. 

2 [e] short as e in English egg: teg [eg] ‘egg’. When standing 
before r, it is rather more open, closer to English ea in bear. 

Unstressed e is pronounced [a] like unstressed e in German, 
i.e. like the e of English the in the book: stene [sde'na] ‘stones’. 

i has two pronunciations: [i] and [e]. 

1 [i] when long, and in a few words in which it was once 
long, like French i in lit, i.e. tenser than English ee in see: vise 
[vi'sa] ‘show’, vi [vi] ‘we’. 

2 [e] when short (see under n): ikke [ega] ‘not’. 

o is pronounced as [o], [9] and [a]. 

1 [o] rather close as in northern English no: rose [Ro'sa] 
‘rose’. Short in a few words as ost [ost] ‘cheese’. 

2 [9] long (see under a 2 below), in a few words, as bog 
[b 9 -’y] ‘book’, and especially before r: borte [bpRda] ‘away’. 

3 [o] short, more open than standard English 0 in not, 
approximating to American 0 in not: komme [koma] ‘come’. 

u is pronounced as [u] or [o]. 

1 [u] similar to English 00 in book (short) or boot (long), but 
rather closer: hus [lur’s] ‘house’, hun [hun] ‘she’. 

2 [o] (see under 0 1 above), usually when short: sukker 
[sogaR] ‘sugar’. 

y is pronounced as [y] or [0]. 

1 [y] like German a, French a (or ui in Scottish guid) , i.e. as 
[i] with rounded lips. Usually long: by [by - ’] ‘town’, tysk [tysg] 
‘German’. 

2 [0] (see under 0 1 below), usually when short: lykke [loga] 
‘luck, fortune’. 
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a is pronounced as [e] (see under e 2 above): Use [le'sa] ‘read’. 
Before r it has a somewhat more open pronunciation. 

0 is pronounced [0] or [oe]. 

1 [0] like German 6 in Konig, French eu (i.e., [e] with lip¬ 
rounding), usually long: 0 [0"’] ‘island’, 0I [0I] ‘beer’. 

2 [oe] when short: son [seen] ‘son’. Before and after r it is 
more open still: dremme [dRoema] ‘(to) dream’. 

a is pronounced [9] or [a]. 

1 [9] when long, rather like English aw in law but more 
open: gd [gp-*] ‘go’. 

2 [o] short (see under 0 3 above): hand [hon’] ‘hand’. 

n.b. It will be observed as a general rule that Danish long 
vowels are usually tense, while the short vowels are frequently 
pronounced more slackly than the spelling indicates: i as [e], 
u as [o],jy as [0]. However, failure to do this will seldom, if ever, 
lead to misunderstanding. On the other hand failure to realise 
this fact may lead to non-recognition of words. 

Diphthongs 

Danish can form numerous diphthongs with almost any 
vowel as the first element and u as the second, and also two 
diphthongs with i as the second element. 

1 z-diphthongs: 

[ai] usually written ej or eg, rather closer than English y in ' 
my: vej [vai’] ‘road, way’; leg [lai’] ‘game’. Note especially mig, 
dig, sig [mai] [dai] [sai] ‘me, thee, (one)self’, and seksten 
['saisdan] ‘sixteen’. 

[oi] usually written ej, sometimes eg, approximately English 
oi in boil: eje [aja] ‘eye , strog [sdRoi] ‘streak’. 

2 w-diphthongs. The second element of these is really [w] as 
in English how, new, etc. 

[aw] usually written av (af, ag), like German au in Hans 
(approximately = English ou in house: navn [naw’n] ‘name’, 
afga ['awgo'] ‘depart’, daglig [dawli] ‘daily’. 

[aw] written ov (ou), similar to the Southern English diph¬ 
thong 0 in no [now]: show [sgaw’] ‘forest’; og ‘and’ is pronounced 
[aw] when stressed. 
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[ew] written ev (eu) or eev; rather as Southern English dialect 
ow in now [new]: evne [ewno] ‘ability’, mvne [newno] ‘to name’, 
[oew] written ev — [oe] + [w]: stevle [sdoewlo] ‘boot’. 

[iw] written iv, similar to Northern English pronunciation 
of ew in new: ivrig [iwRi] ‘eager’. 

[yw] written yv — [y] + [w]: syv [syw] ‘seven’. 

The ambiguities of Danish spelling are most troublesome in 
connection with the diphthongs, since it is not always possible 
to know whether certain combinations note diphthongal pro¬ 
nunciation or not. In some cases there is hesitation, and in 
others the pronunciation is changed by the addition of the 
plural ending or definite article, or in compounds. But where 
doubt can arise, the usual rule is that diphthongal pronuncia¬ 
tion occurs in the commoner words. The following should be 
noted. 

bleg [blai’] ‘pale’ liv [lr’v] ‘life’ 

brev [bRc’v] ‘letter’ livlig [liwli] ‘lively’ 

brevkort [’bRewkpRd] ‘postcard’ lov [low’] ‘law, per- 
dag [da*] ‘day’ mission’ 

daglig [dawli] ‘daily’ loven [lo'von] ‘the law’ 

dog [dow] ‘but, yet’ love [leva] ‘to promise’ 

doven [dowon] ‘lazy’ meget [maioS] ‘much, very’ 

egen [aion] ‘own’ oven [ow(o)n] ‘above’ 

ejendommelig [aion'domali] over [owoR] ‘over’ 

‘peculiar’ sjov [Jjow’] ‘funny’ 

egentlig [V’yondli] ‘actual (ly)’ skov [sgow 5 ] ‘forest’ 

Europa [ew'Ro'pa] ‘Europe’ skoven [sgow’on] ‘the forest’ 
fag [fa-’y] ‘special field’ sove [sowo] ‘to sleep’ 

fagmand [fawman’] ‘expert’ streg [sdRoi’] ‘streak’ 
hav [haw’] ‘sea’ syv [syw 5 ] ‘seven’ 

havet [ha - ’vo8] ‘the sea’ vejr [ve’R] ‘weather’ 

have [ha Vo] ‘garden’ vogn [vow’n] ‘carriage’ 

havn [haw’n] ‘harbour’ vove [vo'vo] ‘to dare’ 

leg [lai’] ‘game’ vwvl [vRow’l] ‘nonsense’ 

Consonants 

The pronunciation of p tk; b d g. 
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These consonants present some difficulties. We may dis¬ 
tinguish a ‘strong’ and a ‘weak’ pronunciation of both groups. 

i Strong. The ‘strong’ pronunciation occurs at the beginning 
of a word or stressed syllable. In this position p t k are very 
strongly aspirated (somewhat as in the Irish pronunciation of 
English) while b d g differ from their English equivalents in 
being voiceless, i.e. formed without the vibration of the vocal 
chords. Thus a ‘narrow’ phonetic transcription of p t k would 
be [p h t h k h ], and of b d g [b d g] (the subscript circle denoting 
lack of voice). But in this book the symbols [p t k] and [b d g] 
will be used.* 

Thus pakke [paga] ‘packet’, bakke [bags] ‘hill, tray’ 
tale [tada] ‘speech’, dale [dada] ‘valleys’ 
kunst [kon’sd] ‘art’ gunst [gon’sd] ‘favour’ 

2. Weak p t k. In words of pure Danish origin, between a 
stressed and an unstressed vowel, the single consonants p t k 
scarcely occur, but when doubled they are pronounced [b d g] 
(cf. the American pronunciation of pp, tt, ck in copper, butter, 
package). 

Thus kopper [kabaR] ‘cups’, potte [poda] ‘pots’, ikke [ega] ‘not’. 

3 Weak b d g. When b d g occur in the same position as 2 , b 
generally retains its normal pronunciation [b], but d and g 
generally become [ 3 ] and [y] respectively (see below). In some 
cases, g is silent. 

b (bb) is pronounced [w] in the two words peber [pewaR] 
‘pepper’ and kobber [kawaR] ‘copper’. It is silent in kobmand 
[koman’j ‘merchant’ and Kobmagergade ['komaRgaSa], a well- 
known street in Copenhagen. Otherwise the pronunciation [b] 
is retained. 

[ 3 ] is very similar to the th of English the, but less clearly and 
forcefully articulated: blade [bla - 3 a] ‘leaves’, odde [a 3 a] ‘tongue 
of land, cape’. 

[y] is the (weak) voiced equivalent of the German ch in Loch. 
It occurs in the North German pronunciation of sagen. Some¬ 
thing like it occurs sometimes in the English interjection ugh 

* n.b. Initial k is sounded normally before n: kniv [kni - ’v] ‘knife’. 
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when the gh is faintly sounded. The difficulty of this consonant 
lies, for both recognition and reproduction, in its very indistinct¬ 
ness, and it easily tends to disappear. After front vowels (i eye) 
it tends towards [j], and after back vowels (a ou a) it approaches 
[w]: tage [ta'ya] ‘take’. In a number of common words g is silent 
as sige [si - a] ‘say’: see below, 6 (a). 

4 After s, p t k are, as in English, unaspirated: stem [sde*’n] 
‘stone’. The phonetic transcription [b d g] indicates this. At the 
end of a word they are usually weakly aspirated. But after 
unstressed e (mainly with the neuter definite article and in past 
participles) final t is pronounced [8] unless a [8] precedes: 
barnet [baRnaS] ‘the child’, but siddet [si8ad] ‘sat’ (past 
participle). In det [de] ‘it’ the t is silent, and at ‘to’ (before 
infinitives) is usually pronounced [o] with silent t. 

5 Except in cases such as 3 above, d is pronounced [d] or is 
silent. It is pronounced [d] in most words of foreign origin: 
medicin [medi'sr’n] ‘medicine’, and also, usually, arbejde 
['aRbaida] ‘work’ (verb and noun). 

d is silent (a) in the combinations ds, dt: plads [plas] ‘place, 
square’, godl [got] ‘good, well’ (adjective neuter, adverb), and 
(b) generally after l nr, especially at the end of a word: ild [il’] 
‘fire’, mand [man’] ‘man’, gard [gp’R] ‘court, yard’. But there 
are numerous exceptions, including before -ig: fcerdig [feRdi] 
‘ready’. 

n.b. bold ‘ball’ (sphere) is pronounced [bol’t]. 

dd is normally [8] except in compounds such as meddele 
['me8de - ’la] ‘to communicate’, where the two d’s belong to 
different syllables. 

6 Except in cases as under 3 above, g is pronounced [g] or 
is silent, unless it joins with a preceding vowel to form a 
diphthong. 

a Silent g occurs in the ending -ig: herlig [heRli] ‘splendid’, 
and in several common words like dag [da - ’] ‘day’, no gen [no'n] 
‘some(one)’, no get [no'oS] ‘something’, morgen [mpRn] ‘morn¬ 
ing’, og [o] ‘and’; also after l in felge [fola] ‘follow’, stelge [selo] 
‘sell’. 

b In compounds like daglig [dawli] ‘daily’, faglig [fawli] 
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‘expert, professional’ (adjective), fagmand [fawman’] ‘expert, 
specialist’, ag is pronounced as the diphthong [aw]. In vogn 
‘carriage’, og is pronounced [aw], 

c The combinations eg, og are often pronounced as diph¬ 
thongs [ai] [oi]: regn [Rain] ‘rain’, jeg [jai] ‘I’ (also ig in mig, 
dig, sig ‘me, thee, (one)self’, and ek in seksten ‘sixteen’); strog 
[sdRoi’] ‘streak’ (cf. Streget [sdRoi’aS], the collective name for 
the line of streets linking Radhuspladsen and Kongens Nytorv 
in Copenhagen). No general rule can be given for this diph¬ 
thongal pronunciation, except that the commoner words usually 
have the diphthong, n.b. egen [aian] ‘own’, but the derivative 
egentlig ‘actually’ is pronounced ['c’yandli]. 

d In words of French origin soft g is pronounced [ J] or [ Jj]: 
garage [ga'Ra-Ja] or [ga'Ra’Jja]. 

Other Consonants 

c occurs only in words of foreign origin and is pronounced as 
[s] or [k]: cykel [sy'gal] ‘bicycle’; cafe [ka'fe 1 ’] ‘cafe’, ch in words 
of French origin is pronounced [ J] or [ Jj]: chef[ Je’f] or [ Jje’f]. 
In proper names ch is usually pronounced [k] or [g]: Blicher 
[blegaR]. 

f is silent in the preposition/adverb af[ a’] ‘of, off’. When af- 
is a prefix it is pronounced [aw]: afga ['awgcr’j ‘depart’ (of 
trains, etc.). 

h is silent initially before^', v: hjem [km’] ‘home’, hvem [vem’] 
‘who’. 

j is pronounced [j], i.e. like English y myes, except in words 
of French origin, when it is [ J] or [ Jj]: jaloux [ Ja'hr’] or 
[Jja'hr’] ‘jealous’. 

I is always clear like the initial l of English like, not like 
the ‘dark’ l of wool. In the combination Id the d is often 
silent. 

n is as in English, but note that initial k- is sounded before n, 
and in the combination nd the d is frequently silent. 

r is pronounced very far back in the mouth (uvular), very 
much as in French, and more strongly than usually in German: 
[R]. The ‘opening’ effect of this [R] on preceding, and some- 
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times following, vowels is marked, and unstressed -er sounds 
almost like [oR]. 

s is always voiceless, i.e. as in yes, never as in rose. Students 
who know German should bear this in mind, and also that s 
retains its normal value (i.e. does not become [J]) before 
p and t. 

v is normally [v], but after vowels it sometimes has the value 
of [w], thus forming a diphthong: havn [haw’n] ‘harbour’, 
Evropa (or Europa ) [ew'Ro-pa] ‘Europe’. After l, v is silent in 
some common words such as halv [hal’] ‘half’, tolv [tol’] ‘twelve’, 
selv [sel’] ‘self’. 

Note the alternation in pronunciation between hav [haw’] 
‘sea’ and havet [ha-’va 3 ] ‘the sea’, and a number of similar 
words; also in compounds: cf. brev [bRe'V] ‘letter’ (postal), 
and brevkort [bRewkpRd] ‘postcard’; liv [lr’v] ‘life’ and livlig 
[liwli] ‘lively’. 

w occurs only in a few proper names. It is pronounced like v 
and treated alphabetically as the same letter. 

x is replaced, except in a few names, by ks: ekstra [egsdRa] 
‘extra’. But sex ‘sex’ keeps its x, perhaps to distinguish it from 
seks ‘six’. 

Z is pronounced [s]: zoologisk [so-o'lo-’gesg] ‘zoological’. The 
sound [z] does not exist in Danish. 

Irregular Pronunciations (see also under Diphthongs) 

Some common words have a special pronunciation in normal 
speech: 

1 ad ‘along’, usually [a], af‘ of, off’, [a -5 ], in compounds [aw], 
at ‘to’ before infinitive) [o]. 

2 blive ‘become’, give ‘give’, have ‘have’, usually [bli -5 ] [gr’j 
[ha-’]. 

3 de ‘they’, De ‘you’, [di], det ‘it’ [de]. 

4 nogen ‘some(one)’ [no-n], noget ‘something’ [np-aS], nogle 
‘some’ (pi) [no-n]. 

5 J e S ‘I'j mig, dig, sig ‘me, thee, (one)self’ [jai] [mai] [dai] 
[sai]. 

6 lagde ‘laid’, sagde ‘said’ [la-] [sa-]. 
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7 otte ‘eight’, sjette ‘sixth’ [crdo] [Jje’da], seksten [saisdan]. 

8 peber [pewaR] ‘pepper’, kobber [kawaR] ‘copper’. 

9 hoved ‘head’ [ho’8a], salge ‘sell’, felge ‘follow’ [sela] [fola], 
sMan ‘such’ [sodan], 

10 -et (definite article neuter or past participle ending [aS] 
unless preceded by [8]: barnet [baRna8] ‘the child’, siddet 
[si8ad] ‘sat’ (past participle). 


D 



The Pronunciation of Swedish 


The Swedish Alphabet 


A 

a 

M 

K 

k 

[ko-] 

U 

u 

[ur] 

B 

b 

[be-] 

L 

1 

M 

V 

V 

[ve-] 

C 

c 

[se-] 

M 

m 

H 

w 

w 

[debolt ve"] 

D 

d 

[de-] 

N 

n 

M 

X 

X 

[eks] 

E 

e 

[e-] 

O 

0 

M 

Y 

y 

[y] 

F 

f 

[O 

P 

P 

[pe-] 

Z 

z 

[se-'ta] 

G 

g 

[ge-] 

Q. 

q 

[ko-] 

A 

& 

[o-] 

H 

h 

[ho-] 

R 

r 


A 

a 

M 

I 

i 

P*] 

S 

s 

[«] 

0 

6 

[0-] 

J 

j 

[?*] 

T 

t 

[te-] 





n.b. a a 6 follow z as shown (i.e., in this order, which is not quite 
the same as in Danish and Norwegian), c, q, w and z do not 
occur in true Swedish words except in a few names, w being 
treated as a mere variant of v, and z being always pronounced 

w- 

Stress, a The basic rule for stress in Swedish is that the first 
syllable of most words is accented. But there are some excep¬ 
tions. The (originally Low German) prefixes be- and ge- [jo] 
are unaccented. But the prefix er-, also from German, is stressed 
contrary to German usage, while for- is sometimes stressed and 
sometimes not, more or less according to whether it corresponds 
to German vor- (stressed) or ver- (unstressed). 

b Numerous words of French or Graeco-Latin origin stress 
the ending, e.g. -age, -arts, -eri, -essa, -i, -ik, -ion, -ism, -ist, -mang, 
-ment, -tet, -os; cf. logik [laj'gik], abomemang [abono'ma^] 
‘subscription’. 

Intonation. Swedish has a characteristic ‘singsong’ intonation 
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faintly reminiscent, to English ears, of that of Welsh. There 
are two main types of intonation which should be distinguished: 
I the single or ‘falling’ tone (marked [']) and II the double 
tone [']. 

In words of Type I, e.g. boken ['ba/’kon] ‘the book’, the 
intonation is much as in English broken in that the pitch drops 
on the second (unstressed) syllable (but there is no falling, as 
there is in English, within the first syllable). In words of Type 
II, e.g. bagare ['ba'gare] ‘baker’, the second syllable begins on 
a higher pitch than the first, though within each there is a fall. 
It is this type of intonation which sounds ‘Welsh’ to English 
ears. It is not possible to give the full rules for intonation here, 
but the following points may be noted: 

Type I are: a virtually all monosyllables, b many words 
ending in -el, -er, -en, and most words of foreign origin. The 
addition of suffixed articles and plural endings does not norm¬ 
ally affect the intonation-type. 

Type II are: most other polysyllabic words, including simple 
verbs of two syllables such as kalla ['ka'lla] ‘to call’, compounds, 
and very many names both personal and geographical: Eklund 
[‘e’k'hmd], Stockholm [stok'holm]. It should be noted that 
Type II is purely a matter of pitch, not of stress. In some cases 
the second element of Type II words bears the main stress, 
though normally this is on the first element, the second element 
bearing a secondary stress. 

Though very characteristic of Swedish pronunciation, the 
tones in fact only quite rarely mark distinctions between words, 
so that their mastery is not actually essential for comprehension. 
In practice it is not very likely that there will be any confusion 
between anden [Vndan], definite form of and ‘duck’ and anden 
[’a'ndan] definite form of ande ‘spirit’. In the phonetic trans¬ 
cription used here only Type II intonations will be specially 
marked. 

Vowels. (Length is marked by a following raised dot [•]). 

a has two main pronunciations: 

i [a’] when long, similar to English a in father, but with a 
tendency to lip-rounding: dag [da’g] ‘day’. 
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2 [a] when short, like German short a, or as in Northern 
English man: hatt [hat] ‘hat’. 

e has two main pronunciations when stressed: 

1 [e - ] when long, close like French e in ete: se [se - ] ‘to see’. 

2 [e] when short, more open like e in Northern English men : 
mest [mest] ‘most’. Whether long or short, it is like a more open 
[e] before r: berg [berj] ‘mountain’. Unstressed e is pronounced 
[a] as in Danish: tanke [taijka] ‘thought’. 

i is pronounced: 

1 [i 1 ] when long: much tenser than ee in English see, and 
with a tendency to become still tenser before it finishes: bi [br] 
‘bee’. 

2 [i] when short, more open, but not as much so as in English 
i in sit: sitta [si'tta] ‘to sit’. 

o has a threefold pronunciation: 

1 [w] when long, much like English oo in boot but with a 
very narrow rounded lip-opening which becomes narrower 
towards the end: bok [bco’k] ‘book’. Short [a>] occurs in, e.g. 
ost [cost] ‘cheese’. 

2 [o-] when long, i.e. as under a (i) below: son [so‘n] ‘son’. 

3 [o] short, similar to English o in not but somewhat tenser: 
komma [ko'mma] ‘to come’. 

u has two different sounds which cause foreigners some 
difficulty: 

1 [ur] when long. This should be clearly distinguished from 
y, which it somewhat resembles. It has less lip-rounding to 
begin with, but the lips then narrow further so that it ends in a 
fricative similar to [w]. The Danish diphthong jw in syv is not 
dissimilar: ut [urt] ‘out’. 

2 [«] when short. A difficult sound, somewhat resembling 
the sound of ir in bird but short, and with slack lips (this slack¬ 
ness distinguishes it also from [0]): full [fid] ‘full’. 

y occurs long or short. 

1 [y] when long, very like Danish y but more tense with 
vigorous lip-rounding. Ends in a [j] sound. Somewhat like 
French ui in nuit but with the stress on the first element: jyra 
[fy' - ra] ‘four’. 
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2 [y] similar but shorter: rygg [ryg] ‘back’. 

a occurs long or short. 

1 [o’] when long. Rather like English aw in law but tenser: 
gd [go-] ‘go, walk’. 

2 [o] when short, like o 3 above: lang [lory] ‘long’. 

a denotes the open [e] sound also found under e 2: 

1 [e - ] long: dta [e'-ta] ‘to eat’. 

2 [e] short: hast [hest] ‘horse’. 

Before r, d has a more open sound still: dr a [e'-ra] ‘honour’, 
vark [verk] ‘ache’. 

6 is similar to German 0, French eu: 

1 [o - ] when long it is fairly close: rod [ro - d] ‘red’. 

2 [oe] when short it is more open: host [hcest] ‘autumn’. 

Before r it is more open still: horn [hoe'-ra] ‘to hear’. 

n.b. It will be observed that Swedish has some vowel-sounds 
peculiar to itself, and the vigorous lip-action required for pro¬ 
ducing certain vowels is noteworthy. It should also be observed 
as a general rule that vowels followed by a single consonant are 
normally to be read as long. Conversely, to denote a short 
vowel the following consonant is often doubled: cf. hat [hcrt] 
‘hate’, hatt [hat] ‘hat’. For double k, ck is written: cf. tak [ta'k] 
‘roof’, tack [tak] ‘thanks’. Note glas [gla’s] ‘glass’, glass [glas] 
‘ice-cream’ (French glace). 

Consonants 

In Swedish double written consonants are pronounced long, 
as in Italian. Thus in the word mannen [mannan] ‘the man’, 
both internal n’s are distinctly heard. In English, this would 
occur only in the junction of two separate words, as gone now. 
The effect of this fact, which is also intimately related to the 
intonation pattern, is that Swedish shows a balance between 
different types of syllable. Syllables with a short vowel are 
approximately equal in length to those with a long vowel, 
since they normally contain two or more consonants which 
make up for the shortness of the vowel. In fact, as pointed out 
above, it is the mark of a short vowel that, with few exceptions, 
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it is followed in writing by two different consonants or a double 
consonant. 

Two general features which affect the structure of the 
Swedish consonant system are i the effect of r and 2 palatali¬ 
sation. 

1 Effect of r. The consonants d, t, l, n and s are in Swedish 
true dentals, i.e. they are pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue touching the back of the upper front teeth. This gives 
them a clearer enunciation than in English, where this is not 
the case. But when these consonants are preceded (in writing) 
by r, a change takes place in their articulation. Though in the 
south of Sweden a Danish-type r is normal, the standard 
language favours one more like that heard in American English, 
with a faint trill and a tendency to turn the tip of the tongue 
back. Now, in the combinations rd, rt, rl, rn, rs, these consonants 
are pronounced in a ‘retroflex’ way, i.e. the underside of the 
tongue-tip touches the palate. The result is that the r disappears 
as an independent sound, and a new type of d, t, etc., occurs, 
called post-alveolar (i.e. behind the alveolar ridge) instead of 
dental. Sounds of this nature can be heard in some American 
pronunciations of word, heart, etc., and they are also common in 
Hindi, and hence in the English speech of many Indians. The 
phonetic symbols for these sounds are [d] [t] [1] [n] [s], and 
they should be carefully practised and distinguished from the 
normal [d] [t] [ 1 ] [n] and [s] sounds. The only sound which 
may cause real difficulty to produce is [s], for which, together 
with its various spellings, see below under s 2. Thus we must 
carefully distinguish bod [bard] ‘shop’ and bord [bard] ‘table’, 
etc. Even at the junction of two words the same applies: har du 
‘have you’ is pronounced [ha'dur], for sig ‘for oneself’ [faesei]. 

2 Palatalisation. Before stressed vowels whose point of 
articulation is well forward (‘front vowels’, i.e. i e a of), k and g 
have developed into ‘palatal’ sounds [5] and [j]. 

The combination tj before any vowel is also pronounced [5], 
while sk before front vowels, and sj, stj before any vowels are 
all pronounced [s]. 

[5] is very similar to German ch in ich, or the initial conson- 
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antal sound heard in huge. Some Swedes pronounce it with a 
slight t before this, the result being then similar to the beginning 
of tune. A less close approximation would be ch in choose: kind 
[$ind] ‘cheek’, kalla [ge'dla] ‘fountain’, kopa [50' 'pa] ‘to buy’, 
tjanst [§enst] ‘service’. 

[j] is like English y in yes: gdst [jest] ‘guest’, gora [joe'Ta] ‘to 
do’. 

In kilo [krla>] and in Lappish place-names in North Sweden 
like Kiruna [‘krruina], k retains its normal value even before i. 

Other Consonants 

c occurs mainly in words of non-Swedish origin. Before front 
vowels it is pronounced [s]: cykla [sy'’kla] ‘to cycle’. 

The combination ck represents double k: [tacka [ta'kka] ‘to 
thank’. This combination is found even in words like ackusativ 
[a'kmsati’v] ‘accusative’. 

ch is pronounced k in och [ok] ‘and’. Otherwise ch is normally 
[s]: choklad [sok’la’d] ‘chocolate’. 

g is pronounced [j] not only before front vowels as mentioned 
above, but also in the prefix ge-: gestalt [jo'stalt] ‘form’, and 
after r: berg [berj] ‘mountain’, gn is [rjn]: vagn [varjn] ‘carriage’. 

In many words of French origin, g is pronounced as [s] 
before front vowels: geni [se'nr] ‘genius’. 

h is silent before j: hjdlp [jelp] ‘help’. In older spelling (before 
1906) it was silent before v: head [vad] ‘what’, now vad. 

j is pronounced [j] except in words of French origin, in 
which it is [s]: journal [sw'na’l] ‘journal’. 

I is silent in the initial combination Ij: ljus [jurs] ‘light’. It is 
also silent in vdrld [ve'd] ‘world’ and karl [ka - r] ‘fellow’ (but it 
is sounded in the name Karl). 

s has two normal pronunciations: [s] and [s]: 

1 [s], always voiceless, i.e. as inj yes, not as in rose. This is the 
basic pronunciation: sitta [si'tta] ‘to sit’, sk is pronounced as 
[sk] except before front vowels: skola [skw'da] ‘school’. But 
n.b. manniska ‘human being’ is pronounced ['mennisa] with [s]. 

2 [s]. This difficult and peculiarly Swedish sound is some¬ 
what like sh in she, but formed with protruding lips which give 
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it a slight whistling effect, not unlike wh in whistle. The best 
approximation is probably sh, but for recognition the resembl¬ 
ance to wh should be borne in mind. This sound occurs in the 
combination -sion: mission [mi'scon] ‘mission’, as well as for rs, 
sj, stj, and for sk before front vowels: fors [fos] ‘waterfall’, sjo 
[so - ] ‘lake’, stjarna [se'*na] ‘star’, skdgg [seg] ‘beard’ (cf. English 
shag). 

t has three pronunciations: 

1 [t] is the normal value: tack [tak] ‘thanks’. 

2 [s] in -tion: station [sta'swn] ‘station’. 

3 [5] for tj: tjanst [genst] ‘service’. 

In a number of words of French origin, t is silent: koncert 
[kons'er] ‘concert’. 

£is always pronounced [s]: zoologisk [so’o'lwgisk] ‘zoological’. 


COLLOQUIAL PRONUNCIATIONS 

In everyday Swedish many pronunciations are used which 
differ from the formal language. They should be adopted by 
the student. The chief ones are: 

1 Final consonants are dropped in some common words: dag 
[da'] ‘day’, god [gw] ‘good’, vad [va‘] ‘what’, det [de] ‘it’, med 
[me 1 ] ‘with’, litet ['li'ha] ‘(a) little’, och [o] ‘and’, and the ending 
-ig, e.g. trevlig [‘tre' *vli] ‘nice’ and all derived forms. Frequently 
also till [te] ‘to’ and att [0] ‘to’ before an infinitive. Note that 
this latter word can be confused with och in colloquial speech. 

2 stad ‘town’ is often pronounced [sta - ], and i staden [i sta’n] 
‘in town’ is sometimes written i stan. 

3 Certain pronouns have special pronunciations: jag [ja‘] 
‘I’, mig, dig, sig [mei] [dei] [sei] ‘me, thee, (one)self’; de ‘they’ is 
either [di - ] or, frequently, [dom], and dem ‘them’ is generally 
[dom]. In the forms of nagon ( nagot , nagra) ‘some’ the g is silent, 
and intet ‘nothing’ is pronounced [’iijot]. Another form of this 
word, inte, now means ‘not’. 

4 The definitive article plural neuter -en is generally read as 
-ena: husen [’hursana] ‘the houses’. 

5 saga ‘to say’ is pronounced [se'ja]. 
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6 The forms dr ‘is, are’, shall ‘shall, will’, var ‘was, were’ are 
pronounced [e‘] [ska - ] [va‘]. 

7 nio ‘nine’, tio ‘ten’ are [ni'’o] [ti' - o], and the ending -tio for 
the tens from 30-90 is [ti]: trettio [trettij ‘thirty’. 


FOREIGN WORDS IN SWEDISH 

Swedish has of course absorbed a large number of words 
from other languages, in particular French, and, more recently, 
English. Usually these are respelt according to Swedish pro¬ 
nunciation. Thus we find: 


balkong (French balcon) 
restaurang (restaurant) 
salong (salon) 
kupe [kurpe 1 ] (coupe) 


byra (bureau) 
poang (point) 
toalett (toilette) 
tejp (English tape) 


It might have been thought that Swedish u would correspond 
fairly well to French u, and 0 to French ou, but the examples of 
kupe and byra show that this is not the Swedish view. 
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The Norwegian Alphabet 


A 

a 

[a-] 

K 

k 

[ko-] 

U 

u 

[ur] 

B 

b 

[be-] 

L 

1 

[el] 

V 

v 

[ve-] 

C 

c 

[se-] 

M 

m 

[em] 

w 

w 

['dobbalt ve‘] 

D 

d 

[de-] 

N 

n 

[en] 

X 

X 

[eks] 

E 

e 

[e-] 

O 

0 

M 

Y 

y 

[y] 

F 

f 

[ef] 

P 

P 

[pe-] 

z 

z 

[set] 

G 

g 

[ge-] 

a 

q 

[kar] 

JE 

3 £ 

[»•] 

H 

h 

[ha-] 

R 

r 

[«•] 

0 

0 

[0-] 

I 

i 

[i-] 

S 

s 

[es] 

A 

a 

[o-] 

J 

j 

[Pd] 

T 

t 

[te-] 





The order of the last three letters should be noted: it agrees 
with Danish, not with Swedish. In general the spelling of 
Norwegian ( Bokmal ) agrees more closely with Danish, while the 
pronunciation is on the whole very similar to that of Swedish. 
For this reason reference back will here be made to the account 
given of Swedish pronunciation. The letters c, q, w, x and z do 
not occur in true Norwegian words except in a few names. W is 
treated as a mere variant of v, and z is always pronounced as s. 
There is no difference between the pronunciation of Bokmal 
and Nynorsk except in a few minor points mentioned below. 

Stress, a In true Norwegian words the stress is normally on 
the first syllable, though there are some exceptions in the case 
of longer words, e.g. fredsommelig [fred'somali] ‘peaceable’. 

b The (originally Low German) prefixes be-, ge-, er- and 
sometimes for- are unstressed: begynne [ba'jy'nna] ‘begin’. For- 
follows the same rules as in Danish. 

* Gf. Ronald Popplewell, The Pronunciation of Norwegian, G.U.P., 1963. 
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c Numerous words ending in French (or Graeco-Latin) 
suffixes such as -abel, -asje [a - Jo], -er [-'er], -ere [-'era] as verbal 
ending (= German -ieren, English -eer in commandeer), -eri [a'rr], 
-esse, -i, -ibel, -ikk, -isme, -ment [’maij], -sjon [’Jam] (= -tion), 
-tet, etc., stress the ending as logikk ['lw'gik], nasjon [na' Jarn] 
‘nation’, abonnement [abona'maij] ‘subscription’. 

Intonation. Norwegian has a characteristic ‘singsong’ in¬ 
tonation faintly reminiscent to English ears, of that of Welsh. 
The tonal pattern is in fact very similar to that already des¬ 
cribed for Swedish, to which reference should be made. As in 
Swedish, the two main types are called Tone I [*] and Tone II 
['], only the latter of which will be here marked where neces¬ 
sary. In Norwegian the interval, in words of Tone I, is generally 
greater than in Swedish, the unstressed syllable being thus on a 
markedly higher note than the stressed syllable preceding it. 
In words of Type II there is less secondary stress on the second 
syllable of the ‘double tone’. 

Vowels. (Length is marked by a following raised dot [•]). 

a has two main pronunciations: 

1 [a‘] when long, like English a in father: dag [da*g] ‘day’. 

2 [a] when short, as in Swedish: mann [man] ‘man’, kaste 
['kas'ta] ‘to throw’. 

e has two main pronunciations when stressed: 

1 [e - ] when long, close like French e in eti: se [se - ] ‘to see’. 

2 [<r] when short, more open like in e Northern English men: 
mem [men] ‘men’. Whether long or short, it is like a more open 
[e] before r: berme [‘ber'ma] ‘dregs’. Unstressed e is pronounced 
[a] as in Danish and Swedish: tanke [’ta'^ka] ‘thought’. 

i is pronounced: 

1 [r] when long: much tenser than ee in English see, but 
without the increased tension of the Swedish long vowel: bi 
[bi*] ‘bee’. 

2 [i] when short, more open, almost as in English fish: fisk 
[fisk] ‘fish’. 

0 has two main pronunciations: 

1 [a>] usually when long [or]: like Swedish [w] but a little 
less tense. Approximately English 00 in boot: bok [bark] ‘book’. 
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But short [to] also occurs, especially before -rt, -rd, -m, -st: lomme 
[Wmmo] ‘pocket’, ost [cost] ‘cheese’ (but ost [wst] ‘east’). 

2 [o] usually when short, as in Swedish: vokse [vokso] ‘to 
grow’, but also long [o'] especially before v or g: tog [to'g] 
‘train’. 

u has two main pronunciations: 

1 [ui] short or long: a sound very similar to the Swedish 
[ui] but less tense, and with little or no difference of quality 
whether long or short: buk [buck] ‘belly’, gutt [guit] ‘boy, lad’. 

2 [to] in a few words, cf. o i above: before k, nk, ng and often 
before/or m: mg [onj] ‘young’, bukk [bwk] ‘he-goat’. 

y is pronounced like the Swedish y but is a little less tense. It 
occurs both long and short: lyn [lyn] ‘lightning’, lykke [ly'kko] 
‘luck, happiness’. 

a generally represents the same sound as e, whether short or 
long, being chiefly written in words which have related forms 
with a: seed [se'd] ‘seed’ (cf. sa ‘to sow’). Before r it has the value 
of [e] (short or long): bare [be' to] ‘to carry’. 

0 is similar to Swedish o: 

1 [o‘] when long it is rather close: Jlate [flo'To] ‘cream’. 

2 [oe] when short it is more open: eks [oeks] ‘axe’. 

Before r it is still more open: here ['hoe' to] ‘to hear’. 
a is similar to Swedish a but rather less tense: 

1 [o - ] when long: ga [go - ] ‘to go, walk’. 

2 [o] when short: hand [hand] ‘hand’. 

Diphthongs 

Norwegian has several diphthongs, especially in JVynorsk. In 
Bokmal diphthongal forms often alternate with forms (originally 
Danish) without diphthongs, e.g. bein or ben ‘bone, leg’. The 
commonest diphthongs are ei, ay and au. 

ei is very like English ay in day: stein [stein] ‘stone’. 
ay is [oe] + [y]: ay [oey] ‘island’. 

au is [oe] + [m] or [se] + [ui]. It should be kept clearly 
distinct from ay. Sau [soeui] ‘sheep’. 

n.b. eg — ei in tegn [tein] ‘sign’, meg, deg, seg ‘me, thee, (one)- 
self’, jeg [jei] ‘I’, and ek in seksten [’seiston] ‘sixteen’. 
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n.b. It will be seen that Norwegian vowels are on the whole 
very similar to those of Swedish, but the long vowels lack the 
exaggerated tenseness which some Swedish long vowels display. 
As in Swedish (but not Danish), the rule is that vowels followed 
by a single consonant are normally to be read as long, and con¬ 
versely to denote a short vowel the following consonant is often 
doubled: cf. hat [ha’t] ‘hate’, hatt [hat] ‘hat’, tak [ta'k] ‘roof’, 
takk [tak] ‘thanks’. 

Consonants 

In Norwegian, as in Swedish, double written consonants are 
pronounced long. The remarks on this subject given under Swedish 
consonants apply equally to Norwegian (unlike Danish). 

Two further general features affect the structure of the 
Norwegian consonant system in almost the same way as that of 
Swedish: i the effect of r and 2 palatalisation. 

1 In Norwegian the combinations rt, rl, rn are treated just as 
in Swedish, i.e. there is a ‘retroflex’ pronunciation of the t, l or 
n [t] [1] [n], the r not being separately heard: bort [bot] ‘away’, 
etc. But the combination rd is not normally affected as the d is 
generally silent as in fjord [fjo-r]. In rs there is a similar effect, 
but the resulting sound is different from that generally heard in 
Swedish: [J] like sh in sheep, instead of the more difficult 
Swedish [s]. si is [Jl]: sld [Jlo*] ‘to strike’. 

2 Historically the palatalisation of g and k to [j] and [5] 
before front vowels (i, e, a, 0, y ) occurred in Norwegian just as 
in Swedish. However, before e, cc, 0 the spellings gj, kj are used 
to denote this pronunciation. Thus gjest [jest] ‘guest’, kjenne 
[ge'nna] ‘to know, feel’. 

Similarly, tj is usually [5]: tjue [gta' ’o] ‘twenty’ (but n.b. tjene 
[tje'me] ‘to serve’), and sj, skj are [J]: skjule [fui'-la] ‘to con¬ 
ceal’, as well as sk before front vowels as in ski [Jr]. But stj is 
[stj], unlike Swedish: stjerne [’stjerna] ‘star’. 

A third feature of the Norwegian consonant system is an 
inheritance from Danish. In Danish, p t k after vowels had 
come to be written b d g, and this spelling was of course also 
used in Norway as long as Danish was the norm there (it 
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corresponds to a genuine Norwegian dialect pronunciation 
along the south coast, but is foreign to most Norwegians). The 
resultant uncertainty as to the correct spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion of certain words has not been entirely overcome to this day. 
However, in reading a modern Norwegian text no difficulty 
will be experienced in this respect if the spelling is followed. 

The following notes deal in alphabetical order with such 
consonants as call for special remark. 

c scarcely occurs except in a very few words of foreign origin 
- fewer than in Danish or Swedish, since s is more often sub¬ 
stituted, e.g. sykkel [’sy'kkel] ‘bicycle’. But it is retained in 
English words such as clutch (motoring). 

d is silent in a number of cases: 

1 in a number of words such as glad [gl<r] ‘glad’, god [gw] 
‘good’, ved [ve] ‘at, by’, smed [sme] ‘smith’, tid [tr] ‘time’. 

2 usually after r: fjord [fjo - r] ‘fjord’. But when the preceding 
vowel is short the d may be sounded: verden [Ver'dan] ‘world’. 

3 after l, n: holde ['ho'lla] ‘to hold’, sende ['se'nno] ‘to send’. 
But in some parts of Norway this d is pronounced - hence its 
retention in the spelling. 

g is pronounced [g] or [j] according to the following vowel 
(see above under Palatalisation). Further, g is pronounced [i] 
after e in a few words (see under Diphthongs above). 

h is silent initially before j, v: hva [va*] ‘what’. 

k is pronounced [k] or [5] according to the following vowel 
(see above under Palatalisation). In Nynorsk the [5] pronuncia¬ 
tion also occurs before an unstressed vowel: ikkje [i$a] ‘not’ 
(Bokmal ikke [ikka]). 

I is silent initially before j (as in Swedish): Ljan [ja’n] place- 
name in Oslo. 

r: the behaviour of r in combination with other consonants 
has been dealt with above. Nothing need be added here. 

s: normally pronounced [s], as in yes, never [z]. For sk before 
front vowels, skj, see above under Palatalisation, n.b. si is [ Jl]: 
sla [Jlo ] ‘to strike’. 

t is silent in det ‘that’ and in the definite article neuter: 
huset [’hursa] ‘the house’. 



Grammar of 
Danish and Swedish 
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Gender 

There are two genders in Danish: Common (c.) and Neuter 
(n.). The common gender includes the old masculine and 
feminine genders which have coalesced. The gender of nouns 
is shown by the form of the article or of adjectives agreeing 
with them. There is no absolute rule for telling the gender of a 
Danish noun, but about 75 per cent are c. Frequently, but by 
no means always, the gender is the same as in German; but 
this is not a very safe guide. A few indications of gender must 
suffice here. 

Common. Most names of living beings, as mand ‘man’, kvinde 
‘woman’. But some nouns denoting living beings are n., e.g. 
barn ‘child’, memeske ‘human being’, lam ‘lamb’. The endings 
-st, -er, -else, -sel, ~(n)ing, -ske, -dom, -hed denote c. gender: e.g. 
ankomst ‘arrival’, forstdel.se ‘understanding’, kcerlighed ‘love’. But 
the frequent word varelse ‘room’ is n. 

Neuter. A fairly small number of miscellaneous words, and 
collective nouns such as folk ‘people’, gras ‘grass’, place-names 
when used with an article, and most words denoting materials, 
especially metals: guld ‘gold’. The endings -ti, -eri, -damme, -mal 
and (usually) -skab denote n. gender: vaskeri ‘laundry’, venskab 
‘friendship’. But kundskab ‘knowledge’ and some others are c. 
Nouns in -itet are neuter when they denote an institution, as 
universitet, but otherwise c., as elektricitet. 

A few words may be noted which are different genders in 
Danish and Swedish: 

Danish c. 

arv ‘inheritance’ 
bi ‘bee’ 
blok ‘block’ 
fejl ‘mistake’ 
finger ‘finger’ 
fornuft ‘reason, sense’ 
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Gender 

There are two genders in Swedish: Common (c.) and Neuter 
(n.). The common gender includes the old masculine and 
feminine genders, which for practical purposes have coalesced, 
though still frequently distinguishable in form. The gender of 
nouns is shown by the form of the article or of adjectives agreeing 
with them. There is no absolute rule for telling the gender of a 
Swedish noun, but about 75 per cent are c. Frequently, but by 
no means always, the gender is the same as in German. Some¬ 
times, too, Swedish has a different gender from Danish. A few 
indications must suffice here. 

Common. Most names of living beings, as man ‘man’, kvinna 
‘woman’, manniska ‘human being’. But some nouns denoting 
living beings are n.: barn ‘child’, lamm ‘lamb’. Nouns ending in 
-else (exc. fangelse n. ‘prison’), -ing, -ska, -dom, -het are c.: 
betingelse ‘condition’, ncirhet ‘neighbourhood’. 

Neuter. A fairly small number of miscellaneous words, and 
collective nouns as folk ‘people’, gras ‘grass’, place-names when 
used with an article, and most words denoting materials: gull 
‘gold’. The (originally French) suffixes -ment (-mang ) and -eri 
denote n. gender. Nouns in -ti, -itet and -skap are sometimes n., 
sometimes c. In the case of -itet the same distinction is observed 
as in Danish: universitet n., but elektricitet. 


Swedish n. 


arv 

bi 

block 

fel 

finger 

fornuft 
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kaffe coffee 
krig ‘war’ 
lyd ‘sound’ 
love ‘lion’ 
las ‘lock’ (of door) 
merit ‘coin’ 
pris ‘price, prize’ 
tale ‘speech’ 
te ‘tea’ 
vin ‘wine’ 

Danish n. 

bal ‘ball’ (dance) 

billede ‘picture’ 

blik ‘look, view, glance’ 

bureau ‘office’ 
demokrati ‘democracy’ 
kursus ‘course (of study)’ 
legeme ‘body’ 
menneske ‘human being’ 
spejl ‘mirror’ 
teater ‘theatre’ 
venskab ‘friendship’ 

The Suffixed Definite Article 

In most cases the definite article is expressed by means of a 
suffix, -en for the c. sing., -et for the n. sing., -(e)ne for both 
genders plural. The n. suffix -et is pronounced [a 8]: 

Sten (c.) ‘stone’, stenen ‘the stone’, stene ‘stones’, stenene ‘the 
stones’, hus (n.) ‘house’, huset ‘the house’, huse ‘houses’, husene 
‘the houses’. 

Nouns whose stem ends in a short vowel followed by a single 
consonant double this consonant before the article: hat ‘hat’, 
hatten ‘the hat’; hotel ‘hotel’, hotellet ‘the hotel’. In n. nouns 
ending in (unstressed) -el the e is dropped: tempel ‘temple’, 



SWEDISH 


kaffe 

krig 

ljud 

lejon 

las 

mynt 

pris 

tal 

te 

vin 


Swedish c. 

bal 

bild 

blick 

but n.b. ogonblick ‘moment’, n. like Dan. ojeblik 
byra 

demokrati 

kurs 

lekamen 

manniska (sk = [s]) 

spegel 

teater 

vanskap 

The Suffixed Definite Article 

In most cases the definite article is expressed by means of a 
suffix, -en for the c. sing., -et for the n. sing., -en or -{e)na in the 
plural (the plural ending -en is confined to certain neuters and a 
few other nouns: see below): 

Sten ‘stone’, stenen ‘the stone’, stenar ‘stones’, stenarna ‘the 
stones’, hus ‘house’, huset ‘the house’, hus ‘houses’, husen ‘the 
houses’. 

After a vowel or unstressed -er, -el the c. def. art. sing, is 
-n, plur. -na: flicka ‘girl’, flickan ‘the girl’, pi . fiickor-na; teater 
‘theatre’, teatern ‘the theatre’, pi. teatrar-na. 
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templet ‘the temple’. N. nouns ending in -um drop this -um before 
the article: museum, museet. The following two nouns should be 
noted: menneske ‘human being’ has plur. mennesfcer, but the def. 
plural menneskene (cf. Norwegian); verden ‘world’ incorporates 
the article so that def. and indef. forms are alike (though the 
def. form verdenen is sometimes found). 

Plural Formation 

There are several ways in which the plural of nouns is formed 
in Danish: 

1 By adding -e: dag ‘day’, pi. dage 

2 By adding ~{e)r: uge ‘week’, uger 

3 With no ending: dr ‘year’, dr 

4 As i, 2 or 3 but with vowel-mutation: 

A fader {far) ‘father’, fadre (i) 

B bonde ‘peasant’ bonder (2) 

C mand ‘man’, mrend (3) 

n.b. datter ‘daughter’, dotre (4 a) 
barn ‘child’, born (4 c) 

In nouns of types 1 and 2, the final consonant is doubled as 
for the addition of the article: hat, hatte; hotel, hotelier. Nouns 
ending in unstressed -el, -en, -er normally drop the e: engel 
‘angel’, engle. 

In principle, nouns of either gender may form their plural 
according to any one of the models shown. But in the c. gender 
the great majority belong to type 1 unless they end in -e, when 
they belong to type 2. Most n. nouns belong to type 3, while 
the nouns belonging to type 4 are so few that they can be 
learnt individually. 

Irregular: oje n. ‘eye’, pi. ojne. The plur. of ore n. ‘ear’ is 
today orer, but an old-fashioned plur. oren exists, and ore c. 
‘Danish coin’ has pi. ore. 

(See Appendix on page 118). 
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n.b. In the spoken language all neuter def. plurals end in 
-na: husena ‘the houses’ for written husen. 

Note the treatment of words of Latin or Greek origin: -um 
is dropped before the article: museum, museet; after final -a the 
-e is dropped: drama , dramat ‘the drama’. 


Plural Formation 

There are several ways in which the plural of nouns is formed 
in Swedish: 

1 With the ending -or (orig. fem.) 

2 With the ending -ar (orig. masc.) 

3 With the ending -er (-r) 

4 With the ending -en 

5 With no ending 

6 As in 2, 3 or 5 but with vowel-mutation: 

A moder ‘mother’, dotter ‘daughter’, pi. modrar, dottrar 
B bok ‘book’, bocker (ck — kk) 

C man ‘man’, man (def. pi. mdnnen). 

To type i belong c. nouns ending in -a: flicka ‘girl’, jlickor, 
and a few others, as ros ‘rose’, rosor. 

Type 2 contains no neuter nouns except finger ‘finger’, pi. 
fingrar. Most c. nouns belong to this type unless there are 
indications to the contrary. Those ending in -e drop this: gosse 
‘boy’, gossar. Those ending in unstressed -el, -er usually drop the 
e: vinter ‘winter’, vintrar. After short vowels, single consonants 
are doubled: kam ‘comb’, kammar. 

Type 3 includes nouns of both genders, as dam ‘lady’, damer; 
nouns in -ad, -else, -het, -ndr, -{t)ion, and n. nouns in -eri, -ti: as 
parti n. ‘party’ (political), partier. Nouns in -skap belong to this 
class if c., as vanskap c. ‘friendship’, but if n. they are type 5. 
Nouns in -um drop the -um: museum n., museer. A few c. nouns 
ending in a vowel add -r only: hustru ‘wife’, hustrur; sko ‘shoe’, 
skor. 

Type 4 includes most n. nouns ending in a vowel: rike ‘king- 
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APPENDIX. SOME 

PLURALS TO BE NOTED 

A Common gender. Normally -e i; if ending in -e, -r. 
Exceptions: 

2 (- er ): 

aften ‘evening’ 

plet ‘spot’, pletter 

art ‘kind, species’ 

pris ‘price, prize’ 

bisp ‘bishop’ 

priest ‘clergyman’ 

blomst ‘flower’ 

sag ‘matter, thing’ 

bred ‘edge’, bredder 

ske ‘spoon’ 

bro ‘bridge’ 

stund ‘time’ 

by ‘town’ 

synd ‘sin’ 

bon ‘prayer’, bonner 

seed ‘custom’ 

drift ‘drive, urge’ 

so ‘lake’ 

ed ‘oath’ 

son ‘son’, sonner 

form ‘form’ 

tid ‘time’ 

geest ‘guest’ 

ven ‘friend’ 

gud ‘god’ 

a ‘river’ 

kant ‘edge’ 

and ‘spirit’ 

knap ‘button’ 

and some others, including those 
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dom’, riken, def. pi. rikena; piano ‘piano’, pianon, def. pi. pianona. 
Two irregular n. nouns should be noted: dga ‘eye’, ogon, def. 
pi. dgonen (colloquially ogona) and ora ‘ear’, oron, def. pi. oronen, 
orona. 

Type 5 includes n. nouns ending in a consonant, as bad ‘bath’, 
def pi. baden (coll, badena ), and also words (c. of course!) 
denoting persons, ending in -are, -ande, -er: bagare (def pi. 
bagarna), resande ‘traveller’, fysiker ‘physicist’. 

Finally, type 6 includes nouns with vowel-mutation: 

A as 2: dotter ‘daughter’, dottrar; moder ‘mother’, modrar 

B as 3: tand ‘tooth’, tdnder 

C as 5: man ‘man’, man; gas ‘goose’, gdss (the s doubled 
in the pi. because the vowel is short); mus ‘mouse’, moss; 
fader ‘father’ (def. pi. faderna); broder ‘brother’, broder 
(def. pi. broderna ). 


APPENDIX. SOME 

1 -or (all c.) 

katt ‘cat’ 
ros ‘rose’ 
svan ‘swan’ 

2 -ar (all c.): 

fru ‘lady’ 
sjo ‘lake’ 

0 ‘island’ 

bibel ‘bible’, biblar 

3 -{e)r (common unless marked 

bild ‘picture’ 
butelj ‘bottle’ 
dam ‘lady’ 
diamant ‘diamond’ 
fdrg ‘colour’ 
gang ‘time (occasion)’ 
klass ‘class’ 
metall ‘metal’ 
mdngd ‘quantity’ 


RALS TO BE NOTED 

toffel ‘slipper’, tofflor 
vag ‘wave’ 

afton ‘evening’, aftnar 
morgon ‘morning’, morgnar 
sommar ‘summer’, somrar 

n.): 

salt n. ‘salt’ 
vas ‘vase’ 
via n. ‘wine’ 
fabel ‘fable’, fabler 
sagen ‘legend’, sagner 
doktor ‘doctor’ (stress shifted!) 
student ‘student’ 
get ‘goat’, getter 
not ‘nut’, notter 
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kop ‘cup’ ending in -ing, -skab, -hed. 

mark ‘field’ 


3 (no ending): 
fejl ‘mistake’ 
mus ‘mouse’ 
myg ‘midge’ 

4 A (-e): 

broder ( bror ) ‘brother’, brodre 
datter ‘daughter’, dotre 
fader {far) ‘father’, fadre 
moder ( mor ) ‘mother’, modre 
4 B (~{e)r): 

and ‘duck’, tender 
bog ‘book’, boger 
bonde ‘peasant’, bonder 
fod ‘foot \ fodder 
hand ‘hand’, hander 
ko ‘cow’, koer 


ting ‘thing’ 
tvivl ‘doubt’ 

ore ‘Danish coin’ (but tiore ‘io 
ore piece’ as 2) 


kraft ‘power’, krafter 
nat ‘night’, natter 
rand ‘edge’, rander 
rod ‘root’, rodder 
ta ‘toe’, taer 
and some others. 


B Neuter gender. Normally no ending, no mutation. 
Exceptions: 

1 (-*): 

bjerg ‘mountain’ 
blad ‘leaf, sheet’ 
bord ‘table’ 
fjeld ‘mountain’ 
hav ‘sea’ 
hus ‘house’ 

2 {-er): 

hoved ‘head’ 
kind ‘cheek’ 
sted ‘place’ 

4 C (no ending): 

barn ‘child’, born 


land ‘country’ 
navn ‘name’ 
skib ‘ship’ 

teater ‘theatre’, teatre 
torn ‘market’ 
tarn ‘tower’ 

nouns in -skab, eri, -ti. 
Nouns in -um drop -um: museum, 
museer. 


Irregular: 

oje ‘eye’, ojne 
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hustru ‘wife’, hustrur 
ko ‘cow’, kar 
klo ‘claw’, klor 
sko ‘shoe’, skor 
ta ‘toe’, tar 

4 -{e)n (all n.): 


bi ‘bee’ 

naste ‘nest’ 

bdlte ‘belt’ 

noje ‘joke’ 

foto ‘photograph’ 

piano ‘piano’ 

fro ‘seed’ 

rike ‘kingdom’ 

fa ‘cattle’ 

skede ‘epoch’ 

hjarta ‘heart’ 

spo ‘rod, goad’ 

kna ‘knee’ 

stra ‘straw’ 

konto ‘bank account’ 

stycke ‘piece’ 

lynne ‘temperament’ 

sate ‘seat’ 

lyte ‘lack’ 

tacke ‘cover’ 

late ‘sound’ 

tome ‘thorn’ 

minne ‘remembrance’ 

yrke ‘profession’ 

motto ‘motto’ 

apple ‘apple’ 

marke ‘stamp’ 



6B (mutation): 

bok ‘book’, bocker 
bonde ‘peasant’, bonder 
fot ‘foot’, fotter 
hand ‘hand’, hander 
natt ‘night’, natter 
rand ‘edge’, rander 


rot ‘root’, rotter 
son ‘son’, sorter 
stad ‘town’, stader 
strand ‘shore’, strdnder 
tand ‘tooth’, tander 
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Case 

The only distinction of case made in modern Danish is in the 
genitive, which is invariably marked by -s in both genders and 
both numbers, definite and indefinite. This genitive is widely 
used, and stands before the noun it qualifies: mandens barn ‘the 
man’s child’; mandenes born ‘the men’s children’. Its use is not 
restricted to words denoting persons, etc.: husets tag ‘the roof of 
the house’; Danmarks histone ‘the history of Denmark’. 

Indefinite Article 

This is of course found only in the singular. The form is en c., 
et n.: en mand ‘a man’, el hus ‘a house’; en mands hus ‘a man’s 
house’. 

Definite Article (Independent) 

The independent form of the definite article is used before 
adjectives: 

Sing. c. den, n. det (with silent t) ; plur. de [di]: 
den store mand ‘the great man’ 
det store hus ‘the big house’ 
de store huse ‘the big houses’ 

n.b. In Danish the suffixed definite article is not used after 
the independent article: the two are mutually exclusive. 


Declension of Adjectives 

Adjectives are declined in agreement with the nouns they 
qualify as regards number and gender. Danish retains traces 
of a distinction between ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ adjective- 
declensions as in German. 

A In the weak or definite form, i.e. after the definite 
article and in certain other cases, adjectives end in -e irrespec¬ 
tive of gender or number: den store mand, det store hus, de store 
huse. 
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Case 

The only distinction of case made in modern Swedish is in 
the genitive, which is invariably marked by -s in both genders 
and both numbers, definite and indefinite. This genitive is 
widely used, and stands before the noun it qualifies: mannens 
barn ‘the man’s child’; mannens barn ‘the men’s children’. Its use 
is not restricted to words denoting persons, etc.: husets tak, ‘the 
roof of the house’; Sveriges historia ‘the history of Sweden’. 

Indefinite article 

This is of course found only in the singular. The form is en c., 
ett n.: en man ‘a man’, ett hus ‘a house’; en mans hus ‘a man’s 
house’. 

Definite Article {Independent) 

The independent form of the definite article is used before 
adjectives: 

Sing. c. den, n. det (with silent t) ; plur. de [di]: 
den stora mannen ‘the great man’ 
det stora huset ‘the big house’ 
de stora husen ‘the big houses’ 

n.b. In Swedish the suffixed definite article is used in addi¬ 
tion to the independent form. Swedish usage in this respect 
differs from Danish. 

Declension of Adjectives 

Adjectives are declined in agreement with the nouns they 
qualify as regards number and gender. Swedish retains traces 
of a distinction between ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ adjective- 
declensions as in German. 

A In the weak or definite form, i.e. after the definite article 
and in certain other cases, adjectives end in -a (rarely, in the 
masc., -e) irrespective of gender or number: den stora mannen, det 
stora huset, de stora husen. 
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B In all other cases adjectives have no ending in the c. 
sing., while in the n. sing, they add -t and in the plural -e: en 
stor mand, et stort hus, store m<end. The weak form is used after 
demonstratives, possessives and nouns in the genitive: 

Karls store hus ‘Karl’s big house’. But the strong forms are 
used in the predicate: Karls hus er stort ‘Karl’s house is big’. 

Exceptions 

Some adjectives take no -t or -e. 

1 The n. of the following is formed without -t: 

A Adjectives ending in -t or -isk: sort ‘black’, engelsk ‘English’. 

B Most adjectives ending in -d: glad ‘glad’ (but god ‘good’ 
has godt, similarly hold ‘white’, hvidt and some others). 

C Most adjectives ending in a vowel: tro ‘faithful’, lille ‘little’ 
(but gra ‘grey’, bla ‘blue’, ny ‘new’ and fri ‘free’ add - 1 ). 

D Some indeclinable adjectives in -s: falles ‘common (joint)’, 
stakkels ‘poor (unhappy)’, etc. 

2 The following do not add -e: 

A Adjectives ending in a vowel. 

B Those in -s like fmiles, etc. 

In the case of participle forms in -et [oS], the definite form is 
-ede: farvet ‘coloured’, farvede. Here the difference is merely 
graphic, since farvet is pronounced as if written farved. 
n.b. lille ‘little’ has the plural sma: det lille barn ‘the little 
child’, de sma born ‘the little children’. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

This is shown by the endings -{e)re, ~{e)st: stark ‘strong’, 
starkere, starkest. In some cases the vowel is mutated: stor ‘big’, 
stone, storst. These forms are declined as ordinary adjectives. 
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B In all other cases adjectives have no ending in the c. 
singular, while in the n. sing, they add -t and in the plural -a: 
en stor man, ett stort hus, stora man. The weak form is used after 
demonstratives, possessives and nouns in the genitive: Karls 
stora hus ‘Karl’s big house’. But the strong forms are used in the 
predicate: Karls hus dr stort ‘Karl’s house is big’. 

Exceptions 

Some adjectives do not conform exactly to this pattern as 
regards the n. sing.: 

A No ending in n.: Adjectives in -tt or consonant + -t: latt 
‘easy’, svart ‘black’, n. latt, svart. 

B Ending -tt: Adjectives in vowel + -t or -d: blot ‘soft’, bred 
‘broad’, n. blott, brett; similarly adjectives ending in a vowel: 
bid ‘blue’, n. blatt. 

In all these cases the vowel is shortened in the n. form. 

C Ending -t: Adjectives in consonant + -d: blind ‘blind’, n. 
blint. 

In the definite (weak) forms, -a is added in these cases: bid, 
blaa, etc. 

n.b. liten ‘little’ has n. litet, def. (weak) form c. and n. lilla, 
plural in all cases sma: en liten man, et litet barn; den lilla mannen, 
det lilla barnet, sma man, sma barn, de sma mannen, de sma barnen. 


Comparison of Adjectives 

This is normally shown by the endings -are, -ast: stark ‘strong’, 
starkare, starkast. In some cases there is a shorter form with 
mutated vowel: stor ‘big’, stone, storst. The comparative forms 
are undeclined. Superlatives in -ast add -e instead of -a in the 
weak form, those in -st add the normal -a. 
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Some adjectives have special forms for the comparative and 
superlative: 

god ‘good’, bedre, bedst 
ond, slem ‘bad’, vterre, varst 
gammel ‘old’, teldre, aldst 
lille ‘little’, mindre, mindst 
mange ‘many’, flere, flest 
meget [maiaS] ‘much’, mere, mest 
n<er ‘near’, narmere, mrmest 

Many longer adjectives are compared by using mere, mest: 
tiltalende ‘attractive’, merejmest tiltalende. 


Adjectival Adverbs 

Adverbs are usually derived from adjectives by adding -t (i.e. 
employing the n. form): stark, ‘strong’, starkt ‘strongly’. 

Adjectives ending in -lig do not always add the -t: darlig ‘bad’, 
darlig{t) ‘badly’. 

Note the irregular comparison of gerne ‘gladly’: hellere, heist. 


Numerals 

The lower numerals in Danish present little difficulty apart, 
sometimes, from pronunciation: 


i en, et n. 

ferste ‘first’ 

2 to 

anden ‘second’ 

3 tre 

tredje ‘third’ 

4 fire 

fjerde ‘fourth’ 

5 f em 

femte ‘fifth’ 

6 seks 

sjette [Jje'da] ‘sixth’ 

7 syv 

syvende ‘seventh’ 

8 otte 

ottende ‘eighth’ 

9 «* 

niende ‘ninth’ 

io ti 

tiende ‘tenth’ 

ii elleve 

ellevte ‘eleventh’ 
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Some adjectives have special forms for the comparative and 
superlative: 

god ‘good’, bdttre, bast 
ond ‘bad’ vane, varst 
dalig ‘bad (poor)’, samre, samst 
gammal ‘old’, aldre , didst 
liten ‘little’, mindre , mindst 
manga ‘many’, flera, jlest 
mycken ‘much’, mer(a), mest 
nara ‘near’, narmare, narmast 

Many longer adjectives are compared by using mera, mest: 
tilltalande ‘attractive’, mera\mest tilltalande. 

Adjectival Adverbs 

Adverbs are usually derived from adjectives by adding -t (i.e. 
employing the n. form): stark ‘strong’, starkt ‘strongly’. 

Adjectives ending in -lig add the -t, but the g is silent. 

Note the irregular comparison of garna ‘gladly’, hellre, heist. 


Numerals 

These present, in Swedish, little difficulty, especially com¬ 
pared with some of the Danish forms: 


1 en, ett n. 

forsta ‘first’ 

2 tva 

andra ‘second’ 

3 tre 

tredje ‘third’ 

4 /jra 

fjarde ‘fourth’ 

5 f em 

femte ‘fifth’ 

6 sex 

sjatte ‘sixth’ 

7 S J U 

sjunde ‘seventh’ 

8 atta 

attonde ‘eighth’ 

9 nio [ni' - a] 

nionde ‘ninth’ 

10 tio [ti'a] 

tionde ‘tenth’ 

11 elva 

elfte ‘eleventh’ 
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12 tolv 

13 tretten 

14 fjorten 

15 femten 

16 seksten 

17 sytten 

18 alien 

19 nitten 

20 tyve ( toti) 


tolvte ‘twelfth’ 
trettende ‘thirteenth’ 
fjortende ‘fourteenth’ 
femtende ‘fifteenth’ 
sekstende ‘sixteenth’ 
syttende ‘seventeenth’ 
attende ‘eighteenth’ 
nittende ‘nineteenth’ 
tyvende ‘twentieth’ 


(for the form toti see below) 


In compound numerals the ones stand before the tens like 
archaic English one-and-twenty, or as in German: enogtyve —21, 
femogtyve =25, etc. 

30 tredive (or treti: see below) tredivte ‘thirtieth’. 

40 fyrre (fyrretyve ) (or jirti: see below) fyrretyvende ‘fortieth’. 
The formation of the tens from 50-90 is peculiar in Danish. 
60 and 80 are based on old compounds of 20: 60 = 3 X 20, 
80 = 4 X 20 (cf. French quatre-vingts ): 

60 tresindstyve (contracted: tres) Ord.: tresindstyvende ‘sixtieth’ 
80 firsindstyve (contracted: firs) and so on. 

The odd tens are expressed thus: 50 = half the third 20, 70 = 
half the fourth 20, 90 =half the fifth 20. The principle is 
similar to that used in telling the time, where, as in German, 
halv seks — ‘half-past five’. These cumbrous forms are today 
almost always contracted, but the ordinals cannot be contracted. 
Beside these, for commercial use, on cheques, etc., there are 
‘new’ forms (cf. toti, treti, jirti above): 

We thus have: 


50 halvtreds ( femti ) 
60 tres ( seksti ) 

70 halvfjerds ( syvti) 
80 firs ( otti ) 

90 halvfems ( niti) 
100 hundrede 
1,000 tusinde 


halvtredsindstyvende ‘fiftieth’ 
etc. 


hundrede ‘one-hundredth’ 
tusinde ‘one-thousandth’, etc. 
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12 tolv 

13 tretton 

14 fjorton 

15 femton 

16 sexton 

17 sjutton 

18 aderton [a‘ton] 

19 nitton 


tolfte ‘twelfth’ 
trettonde ‘thirteenth’ 
fjortonde ‘fourteenth’ 
femtonde ‘fifteenth’ 
sextonde ‘sixteenth’ 
sjuttonde ‘seventeenth’ 
adertonde ‘eighteenth’ 
nittonde ‘nineteenth’ 


(from the suffix -ton in 13-19, Swedish has created the word 
tondring {-ton -j- dr ‘year’) ‘teenager’. 


20 tjugo, tjugu [ijui'-ga] tjugonde ‘twentieth’ 


Swedish places the ones after the tens as in English: tjugoen, 
tjugoett n. ‘twenty-one’, etc. Note that these forms are written 
as one word. Note also that en och femti in Swedish means not 
‘51’, but ‘one crown fifty ore’ (cf. English one-and-six ). 


30 trettio (0 silent in 30-90) 
40 fyrtio 
50 femtio 
60 sextio 
70 sjuttio 
80 attio 
90 nittio 
100 hundra 
1,000 tusen 


trettionde ‘thirtieth’ 
fyrtionde ‘fortieth’ 
femtionde ‘fiftieth’ 
sextionde ‘sixtieth’ 
sjuttionde ‘seventieth’ 
attionde ‘eightieth’ 
nittionde ‘ninetieth’ 
hundrade ‘one-hundredth’ 
tusende ‘one-thousandth’ 


‘One-and-a-half ’ is halvannan. 

Note: etta, tvaa, trea ‘number one, two three (e.g. tram, bus, 
etc.).’ 


E 
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In a similar way to the fifties, etc., we may note the expression for 
‘one-and-a-half’: halvanden [hal'an’an] (often meaning Kr. 1.50). 
Note ener, toer, treer, etc., ‘number one (e.g. tram, bus)’, etc. 

Pronouns 

A Personal. These have an objective (= accusative + dative) 
case as in English. 

Singular Plural 


Nominative 

Objective 

Nominative 

Objective 

* J e S [jaj] 

mig [maj] 

vi 

os 

J du 

dig [daj] 

I 

jer 

2 \De [di] 

Dem 


De 

Dem 

3 han m. 

ham \ 




hun f. 

hende | 


de 

dem 

den c. 

den 




det 

det 





Notes 

In the second person, du is familiar, De (always capitalised, 
taken as in German from the third plural), is polite, and should 
normally be used by the foreigner. 

In the third person, han = ‘he’, hun = ‘she’, den = ‘it’ refer¬ 
ring to an object of c. gender, det (silent t ) = ‘it’ referring to an 
object of n. gender. 

Danes say det er mig ‘it’s me’ as in uninhibited English (and 
in French). 

Genitives. Han, hun, den, det have genitives hans, hendes, dens, 
dets. On their use cf. sin below ( b) & (c). Vi, I, de, ( De ) have 
genitives vores,jeres, deres (Deres ). The first of these is considered 
slightly colloquial, but generally replaces the alternative vor{B). 

B Possessives 

1 min mit n. mine plural 1 plural vor vort vore 

2 din dit dine 

3 sin sit sine (reflexive, cf. C). 
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Pronouns 

A Personal. These have an objective (= accusative -f- dative) 
case as in English. 



Singular 


Plural 

Nominative Objective 

Nominative 

Objective 

jag 

mig [mej] 

vi 

oss 

f du 

dig [dej] 

ni 

eder (er) 

\ni 

eder (er) 

ni 

eder (er) 

; han 

honom ) 




hon 

den 

heme \ 
den 


de (dom) 

dem 

det 

det j 





Notes 

In the second person, du is familiar, ni polite. But Swedes 
tend to use titles and names instead of ni. The foreigner cannot 
be expected to play this game, which is anyway dying out, so 
should stick to ni. 

In the third person, han = ‘he’, hon = ‘she’, den = ‘it’ refer¬ 
ring to an object of c. gender, det (silent t) — ‘it’ referring to an 
object of n. gender. 

Swedes, unlike Danes, say det dr jag ‘it is I’. In spoken 
Swedish, dom is widely used for de, dem. 

Genitives. The genitive forms of han, hon, den, det, de are bans, 
hemes, dess, dess and deras. 

B Possessives 

1 min mitt n. mina plural 1 plural var vart vara 

2 din ditt dina er ert era 

(Eder Edert Edra) 


3 sin sitt 


sina (reflexive, cf. (C)). 
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n.b. Mr is usually replaced by vores (above), and the remaining 
gaps are also supplied by the genitives given above: e.g. ‘my 
house’ mit hus, ‘our house’ vort hus or (usually nowadays) vores 
hus. 

Sin is reflexive. It refers back to the subject of the sentence 
(irrespective of gender, but singular only) as possessor. It is thus 
distinguished from hans, hendes, etc., which do not refer to the 
subject of the sentence (Latin makes a similar distinction 
between sms and eius) . Thus: 


han tog sin hat ‘he took his hat’ 
hun tog sin hat ‘she took her hat 



i.e. 


his, her own hat 


but han tog hans hat ‘he (A) took his (B’s) hat’. 

But in the plural one must say de tog deres (not sine) hatte ‘they 
took their hats’. 


C Reflexive 

The invariable reflexive pronoun for all genders and numbers 
is sig [saj]. It is similar to German sich, French, Latin se, etc., 
and can be rendered ‘himself, herself, itself, themselves’ accord¬ 
ing to context, as object. Han slog sig ‘he knocked himself’. It is 
more used than in English, which often omits the reflexive 
pronoun. 

n.b. ‘himself’ etc. as subject must be rendered differently: ‘the 
king himself’ is selve kongen. 

Reciprocal 

‘Each other, one another’ is hinanden: de sd hinanden ‘they saw 
each other’. 

n.b. sig cannot be used with reciprocal meaning. 
Demonstrative, etc. 

‘This, that’ is denne c., dette n., disse pi., or den her, det her, de 
her ‘this, these’, as opposed to den der, det der, ‘that, those’, 
‘such’ is sadan, sadant, sadanne, colloquially sikken, etc. 
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Sin is reflexive. It refers back to the subject of the sentence 
(irrespective of gender or number, i.e. in this respect unlike 
Danish!) as possessor. It is thus distinguished from hans, hennes, 
etc., which do not refer to the subject of the sentence. Thus: 

han tog sin katt ‘he took his hat’ . . , 

hon tog sin hatt ‘she took her hat’ j 1-e ' 1S ’ er own at 

but han tog hans hatt ‘he (A) took his (B’s) hat’. 

Unlike Danish, the same rule applies in the plural: 
de tog sina (not deras) hattar ‘they took their hats’. 


C Reflexive 

The invariable reflexive pronoun for all genders and numbers 
is sig [sei]. It is used just as in Danish. ‘The king himself’ is 
sjalva kungen. 


Reciprocal 

‘Each other, one another’ is varandra: de sag varandra ‘they saw 
each other’. 

n.b. sig cannot be used with reciprocal meaning. 

Demonstratives, etc. 

‘This, that’ isdennac., dettan.,dessapl. orcommonly denhar, dethar, 
de hdr ‘this, these’ as opposed to den dar, detddr, de ddr‘that, those’, 
‘such’ is sadan c., sadant n., sadanna pi., or dylik, dylikt, dylika. 
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There are two main relative pronouns, both indeclinable: der 
and som. Der is nom. only, som is nom. and obj. Som cannot be 
used after prepositions, but sends them to the end of the clause. 
It can be omitted when not the subject: det hus, [som) jeg bor i 
‘the house (that) I live in’. The interrogative pronouns are also 
sometimes used as relatives. 

Interrogative 

hvem ‘who’, gen. hvis hvad ‘what’ (no genitive). 
hvilken hvilket hvilke ‘which’. 

hvad for en ... ? ‘what kind of ... ?’ (cf. German was fur 
ein ...?). 

Indefinite 

man ‘one’, obj. en gen. ens (often corresponds to the vague 
English use of you, they: man siger ‘they say (it is said)’). 

nogen ‘some (one)’ no get ‘something’, pi. nogle [no - n] ‘some’. 
ingen ‘no, none’ intet pi. ingen (colloquially ikke no gen, etc.). 
hver ‘every’, n. hvert. 

det and der are used much like the English indefinite it and 
there: det regner ‘it is raining’; der er ‘there is, there are’, but also 
e.g. der arbejdes ‘they work, people work.’ 

Prepositions, Conjunctions, Adverbs (see also Vocabulary, 18) 

About (approx.) omtrent, (round) omkring, (concerning) om. 
Above (prep.) over, (adv.) ovenpa. 

Again igen, atter. 
against mod, imod. 

ago for ... siden: a year ago for et dr siden. 

almost msten. 

along langs. 

already allerede. 

also ogsa. 

always altid. 
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Relative 

The usual relative pronoun is som. This is both nom. and 
obj. It cannot be used after prepositions, but sends them to the 
end of the clause. Som can be omitted when not the subject: 
huset, (som) jag bor i ‘the house I live in’. The interrogative 
pronouns are also sometimes used as relatives. 


Interrogative 

vem ‘who’ gen. vems vad ‘what’ (no genitive). 

vilken vilket vilka ‘which’. 

vad for en ... ? ‘what kind of... ?’ 


Indefinite 

man ‘one’ obj. en gen. ens. 
nagon ‘some (one)’ nagot nagra. 

ingen ‘no, none’ intet (colloquially inget ) ‘nothing’ pi. inga. 
var vart ‘every’ (or varje c. & n.), often expanded to var och en. 
From intet ‘nothing’ is derived the usual negative adverb inte 
‘not’. 


Prepositions, Conjunctions, Adverbs (see also Vocabulary, 18) 

About (approx., around) omkring, (concerning) om. 
above (prep.) over, (adv.) ovan. 
again igen 
against mot, emot. 

ago for ... sedan: a year ago for ett dr sedan. 

almost nastan. 

along langs. 

already redan. 

also ocksa, aven. 

always alltid,jamt. 
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among blandt: among other things blandt andet. 
and og. 

as som, (because) fordi, eftersom. 

at ved: at the house of, etc. (French chez) hos. 

because fordi, thi. 

before (time) for, (in front of) foran. 
both .. . and bade . . . og; (pronoun begge). 
but men. 

by ved, af, (time) inden. 

either ... or enten . . . eller. 

even selv, sagar, not even ikke engang. 

ever nogensinde, (always) altid. 

except uden. 

for for, til. 

from fra, from here herfra. 
hardly nappe. 

here her, (towards me) herhen. 

how hvordan, hvorledes: how much hvor meget. 

however (nevertheless) dog. 

if hvis, om. 

in i. 

into ind i. 

in order to for at, til at. 

much meget [maiaS]. 

neither . . . nor hverken .. . eller. 

never aldrig. 

no nej (pronoun ingen). 

not ikke (rarely ej), is it not so? ikke sandt? 

now nu. 

of af (or genitive). 
of course naturligvis, selvfolgeligit). 
often ofte, tit. 
on pa. 

only kun, bare (adj. eneste ). 
otherwise ellers. 
over over, (left over) tilbage. 
perhaps maske [mo'ske’]. 
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among bland, ibland: among other things bland annat. 
and och. 

as som, (because) eftersom. 

at 1nd: at the house of, etc.: hos. 

because darfor att, emedan, ty. 

before (time) forr, (in front of) framfor. 

both . . . and bade ... och (pronoun bdda). 

but men. 

by vid, av, (time) till(s). 

either . .. or antingen ... eller. 

even till och med, aven, not even inte ens. 

ever nagonsin, (always) alltid. 

except utom. 

for for, till 

from fran, from here hdrifrdn. 

hardly knappast. 

here har, (towards me) hit. 

how hur: how much hur mycket. 

however (nevertheless) dock. 

if om. 

in i. 

into in i. 

in order to for att. 
much mycket (silent t). 
neither .. . nor varken . . . eller. 
never aldrig. 
no nej. 

not inte (in formal style icke, ej), is it not so ? inte sant? eller hur? 
now nu. 

of av (or genitive), 
of course naturligtvis, visst. 
often ofta. 
on pa. 

only endast, bar a (adj. enda). 
otherwise annars. 
over over, (left over) kvar. 
perhaps kanske ('kanso). 
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quite helt, ganske. 
seldom sjaldent. 
since siden, (because) eftersom. 
sometimes sommetider, tit. 
than end. 

thanks tak: thanks to takket veere. 
that (conj.) at: in order that for at. 
then da, dengang. 
there der, (thither) derhen. 
therefore derfor. 

though skont: even though selv om. 
through gennem, igennem. 
till til, indtil. 

to til (before infinitive at [o]). 

too (also) ogsa: too much for meget. 

towards mod, henimod. 

unless hvis ikke, medmindre. 

very meget. 

when hvornar, nar. 

where hvor: where to hvorhen. 

whether om. 

while medens. 

why hvorfor. 

with med. 

without uden. 

yes ja, (after a negative question '.jo). 


Verbs 

These are traditionally classified as ‘weak’ and ‘strong’. 
Weak verbs (the majority) form their past tense with the 
addition of a dental suffix (in English usually -ed), while strong 
verbs form this tense with no ending but with a change of vowel 
(like English sing, sang, sung). 

The principal forms of a Danish verb are: 

1 Infinitive (‘to do’), Present Participle (‘doing’), Past 
Participle (‘done’). 
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quite helt, ganska . 
seldom s'dllan. 

since sedan, (because) eftersom. 
sometimes ibland, stundom. 
than an. 

thanks tack: thanks to tack vare. 
that (conj.) att: in order that for att. 
then da, sedan. 
there dar, (thither) dit. 
therefore diirfdr. 

though fast,fastan: even though dven om. 
through genom. 
till tills. 

to till (before infinitive att). 

too (also) ocksa: too much/or mycket. 

towards at, emot. 

unless om inte, med mindre. 

very mycket. 

when nar. 

where var: where to vart. 
whether om, huruvida. 
while medan. 
why varfor. 
with med. 
without utan. 

yes ja (after a negative question: Jo). 

Verbs 

The remarks on Danish verbs opposite apply almost identic¬ 
ally to Swedish verbs. The following only should be noted: 

Past Participle: Swedish distinguishes between this and the 
so-called Supine. The Swedish Past Participle is adjectival, and 
the Supine is used to form the Perfect Tense. 
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2 Present Indicative (‘I do’, etc.), Past (Preterite) Indicative 
(‘I did’, etc.). 

3 Imperative (‘do’). (There are few traces of a Subjunctive). 

4 Compound Tenses: 

A Future (T shall do’, etc.). 

B Perfect (‘I have done’, etc.). 

5 Passive A Present (‘it is done’, etc.). 

B Past (‘it was done’, etc.). 

There is no progressive tense (Eng. I am doing, etc.); this is 
expressed by the simple present, which often also expresses the 
future. All persons of a given tense have the same ending. Before 
1900 separate plural forms were still used in writing, but not in 
speech. 

In order to know how a verb is conjugated, its ‘Principal 
Parts’ must be known: these are the Infinitive, Past Tense 
(Preterite, sometimes miscalled Imperfect), and Past Participle 
(‘do, did, done’). 

The Perfect, Future and Passive are formed with the aid of 
auxiliary verbs. These are: for the Perfect, at have ‘to have’, at 
veere ‘to be’; for the Future, skal ‘shall’, vil ‘will’; for the Passive, 
at blive, lit. ‘to become’ (cf. German werden). 

The necessary forms of these verbs are: 


Infin. 

have 

veere 

skulle 

ville 

blive 

Pres. 

har 

er 

skal 

vil 

bliver 

Past 

havde [ha - 8a] 

var 

skulle 

ville 

blev 

Past Part, haft 

veeret 

skullet 

villet 

blevet 


n.b. blive takes the auxiliary veere to form its perfect tense; the 
others take have. The majority of verbs form this tense with 
have: veere is limited to a few intransitive verbs, mostly expressing 
motion: han er gaet ‘he has gone’. 

Model Conjugation: at haste ‘to throw’ 

Infin. haste, Pres. Part, kastende, Past Part, kastet [-38], Imper. 
hast. 
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In current spoken and written Swedish there is no distinction 
of persons in the verb, but until quite recently special plural 
forms were used in writing, and these will be found in all older 
books. We shall, however, take little notice of such forms here. 


The Swedish auxiliaries are att ha (rarely now hava) ‘to have’, 
att vara ‘to be’; shall ‘shall’, vill ‘will’, and att bli (rarely now 
bliva ), lit. ‘to become’. 


The necessary parts of these verbs are: 


Infin. 

ha 

vara 

shola 

vilja 

bli 

Pres. 

har 

dr 

shall 

vill 

blir 

Past 

hade 

var 

shulle 

ville 

blev 

Supine 

haft 

varit 

skolat 

velat 

blivit 

Past Part. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bliven 


n.b. Unlike Danish, practically all Swedish verbs take ha to 
form their perfect tense: han har gdtt ‘he has gone’. Shall only 
(not vill) is normally used to form the future, also kommer att: 
jag shall ga or jag kommer att ga ‘I shall go’. 

Model Conjugation: att kasta ‘to throw’ 

Infin. kasta, Pres. Part, kastande, Supine kastat, Past Part. 
hastad, Imper. kasta. 
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Present jeg Raster ‘I throw’ 
du Raster 
Ran Raster 
vi Raster 
I Raster 
de Raster 


\ n.b. As all persons of a given 
tense are alike, it will not be 
necessary after this to set out 
tenses in full. The old written 
plural form (before 1900) was 
vi Raste. 


Past jeg Rastede ‘I threw’ 

Perfect jeg har Rastet ‘I have thrown’ 


( jeg sRal Raste ‘I shall 
throw’ 

jeg vil Raste ‘I will throw’ J used instead). 
Passive: det bliver Rastet ‘it is thrown’, etc. 


(both forms are in use, 
but the present is often 


There is also a passive derived from the Old Norse reflexive, 
ending in -s: det Rastes ‘it is thrown’, det Rastedes ‘it was thrown’. 
In Danish the past participle does not have this passive form 
in -s. The perfect passive is thus only det er blevet Rastet ‘it has 
been thrown’. (In a few special cases a past part, in -s is found: 
de har setes ‘they have seen each other’, but this is a special 
idiom). 


Weah Verbs 

In Danish these fall into two main classes: 

1 Past tense in -ede 

2 Past tense in -te 
Class I: Raste ‘to throw’ 

Present Raster 
Past Rastede 
Past Participle Rastet 
Imperative Rast 

A few verbs in this class have the infinitive ending in a vowel 
other than -e: bo ‘to dwell’, bor, boede , boet. 

The majority of Danish verbs belong to this class. 

Class II: Rebe ‘to buy’ 

Present Raber 
Past Robte 
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Present jag kastar ‘I throw’ \ 
du kastar 
han kastar 
vi kastar 
ni kastar 
de kastar 
Past jag kastade ‘I threw’ 

Perfect jag har kastat ‘I have thrown’ 

Future «T ^ ^ asta 

\ jag kommer till at kasta 


n . b . The singular forms are 
now used throughout the 
plural in writing as well as in 
the spoken language. But in 
older usage the plural form 
was kasta. 


Passive: det blir kastad ( n . b . Past Participle, not Supine) ‘it 
is thrown’, etc. There is also a passive derived from the Old 
Norse reflexive, ending in -s: det kastas ‘it is thrown’, det kastades 
‘it was thrown’. Swedish also has this form, unlike Danish, in 
the perfect passive: det har kastats ‘it has been thrown’. 


Weak Verbs 

In Swedish these fall into three main classes: 

1 Past tense in -ade 

2 Past tense in -de (2a in - dde ) 

3 Past tense in -te 
Class I: kasta ‘to throw’ 

Present kastar 
Past kastade 
Supine kastat 
Imperative kasta 

The majority of Swedish verbs belong to this type. 
Class II: stalla ‘to put’ Class Ha: bo ‘to dwell’ 


Present staller 

bor 

Past stdllde 

bodde 

Supine stallt 

bott 

Imperative stall 

bo 
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Past Participle kobt 
Imperative kob 

Some irregular verbs: 


bringe ‘to bring’ 

folge ‘to 
accompany’ 

bragte 

fulgte 

bragt 

fulgt 

sige ‘to say’ 

sparge ‘to ask’ 

sagde [sa*] 

spurgte 

sagt 

spurgt 

trade ‘to step’ 

talle ‘to count’ 

trddte 

talte 

tradt 

talt 


gore ‘to do’ 

lagge ‘to lay’ 

gjorde 

lagde 

gjort 

lagt 

salge ‘to sell’ 

satte ‘to set’ 

solgte 

satte 

solgt 

sat 

vide ‘to know’ 

valge ‘to 

(pres, ved ) 

choose’ 

vidste 

valgte 

vidst 

valgt 


Modal Auxiliaries 

The following should be noted, in addition to the auxiliary 
verbs previously given: 

burde ‘ought’ bar burde burdet 
turde ‘dare’ tor turde turdet 
matte ‘may, must’ ma matte mattet 
kunne ‘be able’ kan kunne kunnet 

These stand before the infinitive without at: ban matte ga ‘he 
had to go’. 


Strong Verbs 

Originally these fell into seven classes according to the vocalic 
changes involved, but it is no longer very practical to classify 
them in this way. 

Examples of various types are: 
skrive ‘to write’ skrev skrevet 
skyde ‘to shoot’ shod skudt 
springe ‘to jump’ sprang sprunget 
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Class III: kopa ‘to buy’ 

Present koper 
Past kopte 
Supine kopt 
Imperative kop 
Some irregular verbs: 

bringa ‘to bring’ bora ‘ought’ gora ‘to do’ lagga ‘to lay’ 

bragte horde gjorde lade 

bragt bort gjort lagt 

saga ‘to say’ salja ‘to sell’ satta ‘to set’ vdlja ‘to choose’ 

sade salde satte valde 

sagt salt satt valt 

Modal Auxiliaries 

The following should be noted, in addition to the auxiliary 
verbs previously given: 

kunna ‘be able’ kan kunde kunnat 

■—— ‘must’ mdste mdste (no infinitive) 

ma ‘may’ ma matte 

These stand before the infinitive without att: ban mdste ga ‘he 
had to go’. 

Strong Verbs 

Some examples of various types of strong verb: 

bita ‘to bite’ bet bitit 
fyga ‘to fly ' flog flugit 
brinna ‘to burn’ brann brunnit 
simma ‘to swim’ sam summit 
be(dja) ‘to ask’ bad bett 
do ‘to die’ dog dbtt 
le ‘to smile’ log lett 
se ‘to see’ sag sett 
falla ‘to fall’ foil fallit 
stjala ‘to steal’ stal stulit 
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bare ‘to carry’ bar baret 
sidde ‘to sit’ sad siddet 
ligge ‘to lie (down)’ la ligget 

Some verbs do not change the vowel (cf. English put), e.g.: 
falde ‘to fall’ faldt faldet 
komme ‘to come’ kom kommet 
n . b .fa ‘to catch’ fikfaet 
ga ‘to go’ gik gaet 

See list of verbs in Vocabulary 18, where all vowel-changes 
are indicated. 
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ata ‘to eat* at dtit 

fa ‘get ' fickfatt (also = ‘be allowed to’) 
gd ‘go’ gick gatt 

See list of verbs in Vocabulary 18, where all vowel-changes 
are indicated. 



Norwegian 
Bokmal and Nynorsk 


The linguistic situation in Norway has been outlined in preced¬ 
ing chapters. The aim here is to give some grammatical account 
of the two types of official Norwegian, Bokmal and Nynorsk 
(Bm. and Nn.). Of course these two forms by no means exhaust 
the possible types of Norwegian which may be met with. Both 
official types have been much tinkered with in the past, and 
this process will doubtless continue, as will efforts to develop a 
common language ( Samnorsk ). Nearly every generation of 
Norwegians has learnt a slightly different language at school, 
and anyway Norwegians are individualists, not least in their 
handling of their mother-tongue, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that large numbers of them are quite angry at the official 
efforts to reform their language. While some like to introduce 
radical changes of their own, many cling to a more conservative 
(i.e. really more ‘Danish’) form of the language, which they 
tend to call by the no-longer official designation Riksmal. The 
following sketch should be studied in conjunction with the 
account of Danish grammar given previously. It indicates 
chiefly the divergences of Bm. from Danish and the further 
divergences of Nn. from Bm. 

Gender 

In older Dano-Norwegian, only two genders were recognised: 
c. and n. At present Norwegian usage recognises in part three 
genders, m.,f and n. But in Bm. the/, forms are restricted to a 
small range of objects mostly connected with agriculture and 
country life. In Nn. the feminine gender is more widely used. 
Some typical/, suffixes here are -semd, -loysa, -d (-t), -n, -ning: 
e.g. gjerning ‘act, deed’. 
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The Suffixed Definite Article 

The endings are ~(e)n c. (or m.), -a f. (when used), -et n., and 
-{e)ne for the pi., except for a special (mainly Nn.) n. pi. ending 
-a. (In Nn. a f. sing, ending -i is also sometimes found). Thus: 
mam ‘man’, mannen ‘the man’, mem ‘men’, mennene ‘the men’ 
mark ‘field’ marka ‘the field’, marker ‘fields’, markene ‘the fields’ 
barn ‘child’, barnet ‘the child’, bam ‘children’, barna ‘the 
children’. 

In Norwegian, unlike Danish and Swedish, the -t of the def. 
article n. is normally silent. 

Plural Formation. Here Bm. and Nn. differ somewhat, and the 
forms must be shown separately. 

Bm. Nn. 

Most c. (and f.) nouns add 1 M. pi. generally in -ar: stein 
~(e)r. ‘stone’, pi. steinar. 

Most neuters are unchanged A few add -er: gjest ‘guest’, pi. 

in the pi. gjester. 

A few nouns mutate the stem- 2 F. pi. generally in -er with or 
vowel with or without add- without mutation: 
ing -er: mark ‘field’, pi. marker 

1 hest ‘horse’, pi. hester hand ‘hand’, pi. hender 

2 hus ‘house’, pi. hus (but col- A few in -ar: elv ‘river’, pi. 

loquially also huse(r)). elvar. 

3 mam ‘man’, pi. mem 3 N. pi.: no ending: 

bok ‘book’, pi. baker. dr ‘year’, dr ‘years’. 

A few ending in -a change this 
to -0: auga ‘eye’, pi. augo. 

n.b. In both Bm. and Nn., the plural -r is dropped before the 
suffixed def. article: hester ‘horses’, hestene ‘the horses’, steinar 
(Nn.) ‘stones’, steinane ‘the stones’, etc. 

Case 

As in Danish, only a separate genitive in -s for all genders 
and numbers is found. But this is less used than in Danish. The 
preposition til often replaces it: e.g. instead of mannens bam ‘the 
man’s child’, barnet til mannen is preferred. 
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Indefinite Article 

Bm. as Danish, en c., et n. Nn. ein m., ei f., eit n. 

F., when used, ei as in Nn. 

Definite Article ( Independent) 

This is used before adjectives as in Danish. 

Bm. Nn. 

den c. det neuter de plural den masculine and feminine 

det neuter dei plural 

den store mannen ‘the great man’ 
det store huset ‘the big house’ 

n.b. In Bm. the suffixed definite article is usually used in 
addition to the independent form, as in Swedish and as always 
in Nn. But there are many cases where in Bm., in accordance 
with the older Danish tradition, this is not done, mainly for 
stylistic reasons. 

Adjectives have ‘weak’ and ‘strong’ forms used as in Danish. 
In both Bm. and Nn. the endings used are as in Danish, i.e. 
‘weak’: -e throughout, ‘strong’: no ending in c. (m. f.) sing., -t 
in n. sing., -e in plural. For further details see Danish. 

Comparison of Adjectives 


Bm. Nn. 


Usual endings 

1 

J 3 

1 

8 


Usual endings -are, 

-ast 

rik ‘rich’ 
Note: 

rikere 

rikest 

rik 

rikare 

rikast 

god ‘good’ 

bedre 

best 

god 

betre 

best 

ond ‘bad’ 

verre 

verst 

vond 

verre 

verst 

gammel ‘old’ 

eldre 

eldst 

gamal 

eldre 

eldst 

liten ‘little’ 

mindre 

minst 

liten 

mindre 

minst 

mange ‘many’ flere 

fiest 

mange 

fleire 

fleist 


Adjectival Adverbs 

As in Danish, these are formed from the n. form of adjec¬ 
tives: hog ‘high’, hogt ‘highly’. 
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Numerals 

From 1-20 the forms are as in Danish except: 

1 (Bm. ei f.) Nn. ein m. ei f. eitt n. 

7 Bm. syv or sju sju 

20 tyve or tjue tjue 

For 21, etc., the official order, in both languages, has since 1951 
been as in English: tjueen, tjueto, etc., as opposed to the older 
(and Danish) enogtyve (‘one-and-twenty’), etc. This change, 
which brings Norwegian into line with Swedish, was introduced 
for practical, not nationalist reasons, as it finds no support in 
dialects. It has met with considerable opposition, and it will 
probably be long before Norwegians cease to say, e.g.,femogtyve 
ere. 

The higher tens have always had simple forms in Norway, 
similar to those found in Swedish. In Bm. tredve is still found for 
30, otherwise the higher numerals agree: 

30 tretti 
40 ferti 
50 femti 
60 seksti 
70 sytti 
80 atti 
90 nitti 
100 hundre 
1,000 tusen 


Pronouns 

Personal. These have an objective case as in Danish, etc. There 
is considerable difference between Bm. and Nn. forms here: 


Bm. Nn. 


Singular 

Plural 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom. Obj. 

Nom. Obj. 

Nom. Obj. 

Nom. 

Obj. 

jeg 

meg 

vi 

OSS 

eg 

meg 

vi 

OSS 

du 

deg 

dere 

dere 

du 

deg 

de 

dykk 

De 

Dem 

Dere Dere 

De 

Dykk 

De 

Dykk 
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3m. han 
f. hun 
c. den 
n. det 


ham 

heme 

den 

det 



dem 


han 
ho 
n. det 


han ( honom ) 
henne (ho) 
det 


>dei 


dei(m ) 


Bm. The usual plural of the 
polite De is now Dere. 

For ‘it’, den is used for ob¬ 
jects of c. gender, det for 
objects of n. gender. 

Bm. Det er meg ‘it’s me’ is 
used, but also (as in Nn.) det 
erjeg. 

Genitives: han, hun, den, det 
have gen. hans, hemes, dens, 
dets. The genitive of de (De), 
dere is deres (Deres ). Other geni¬ 
tives are supplied by the posses¬ 
sive forms. 


Possessives are for both languages: 



m. (c.) 

f. (mainly Nn.) 

n. 

pi. 

I 

min 

mi 

mitt 

mine 

2 

din 

di 

ditt 

dine 

3 (reflex.) 

sin 

si 

sitt 

sine 

1 ‘our’ 

vdr 

vdr 

vart 

vare 


Other forms are supplied by the genitives above. 

Sin is reflexive. It refers back to the subject of the sentence, 
irrespective of gender or number (i.e. as in Swedish, not 
Danish). 

In Bm. often, and in Nn. nearly always, both genitives and 
possessives follow the noun, which takes the suffixed article, 
e.g. hatten min ‘my hat’, rather than min hatt. 

Reflexive 

This is in both languages seg, used as in Danish and Swedish. 


Nn. The plural of the polite 
De is De (obj. Dykk). 

For ‘it’, han, ho are used for 
objects of m., f. gender, det for 
objects of n. gender. 

Nn. det er eg ‘it is I’. 

Genitives are: han, hans 
ho, hennar 
de, dykkar 
dei, deira. 
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Reciprocal 

‘Each other, one another’ is: 

Bm. hinannen or hverandre Nn. einannan or kvarandre 


Demonstrative 


Bm. den, det, plural de 
denne, dette, disse 
sadan ( sann ), sadant, sadanne 
hin ‘that’ hint, hine 


Nn. den, det, plural dei 
denne, dette, desse 
savoren ‘such’ -t, -ne 
hin, hint, hine 


Relative 

In both forms of the language the only usual relative pronoun 
is som, used as in Danish and Swedish. 


Interrogative 

Bm. hvem ‘who’, gen. hvis 
hva ‘what’, gen. hvis 
hvilken, hvilket, hvilke 
‘which’ 

hva for en . . . ? ‘what kind 
of...?’ 

Indefinite 

Bm. en (or man ) ‘one’ 

noen, noe n., noen pi. ‘some’ 
ingen, intet, ingen ‘no, none’ 
hver, hvert n. ‘every’ 


Nn. kven ‘who’ 
kva ‘what’ 

hokken, hokke n. ‘which’ 
kva for ein ... ? 

The genitives are not used: 
‘whose’ is kven sin, etc. 


Nn. ein (not man) 
nokon, noko, nokre 
ingen, inga, inkje 
kvar, kvart 


For the indefinite ‘it’, det is used, but unlike Danish, this also 
serves for ‘there’: det er ‘there is’, ‘there are’. 


Prepositions, Conjunctions, Adverbs 

Cf. the Danish list, and note the following: 
Against mot 
almost nesten 
already allerede, alt 
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by ved, av (time) innen 
except uten 
from fra, fra 
hardly neppe 

how hvorleis, assert, Nn. korleis 
into inn i 
much mye 

neither . .. nor verken . .. eller 
not Nn. ikkje 
now na 
of av 

only bare, bene 
perhaps kanske ['kan Ja] 
thanks takk 
though skjent 

yes (after a negative question: Nn. jam) 


Verbs 

Verbs are strong or weak as in Danish and Swedish. The 
general model is as in Danish. But Norwegian weak verbs fall 
into approximately the same classes as Swedish. The classes 
are: i Past tense in -a or -et (Nn. -a only), 2 Past tense in -de 
(2a -dde), 3 Past tense in -te. There is some fluctuation between 
these classes. 


Examples of Class I: 

Bm. 

Inf. kaste ‘to throw’ 

Pres. kaster 

Past kastet or kasta 

Past Part, kastet 


Class II 
Inf. 

Pres. 

Past 

Past Part. 


leve ‘to live’ 
lever 
levde 
levd 


Nn. 

kasta 

kastar 

kasta 

kasta 


leva (or leve: cf. p. 20) 

lever 

levde 

levd 
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Class Ila 

Inf. 

bo ‘to dwell’ 

bo 

Pres. 

bor 

bor 

Past 

bodde 

bodde 

Past Part. 

bodd 

bott 

Class III 

Inf. 

kjepe ‘to buy’ 

kjopa 

Pres. 

kjeper 

kjeper 

Past 

kjopte 

kjopte 

Past Part, kjopt 

kjopt 


As in Danish and Swedish, some weak verbs have irregular 
forms: 


Bm. 

telle ‘to count’, talte, talt 

sporre ‘to ask’, spurte, spurt 

selge ‘to sell’, solgte, solgt 

(or selle, solte, solt). 


Nn. 

telja, pres, tel, talde, talt 

spyrja, spar, spurde, spurt 

selja sel, selde, selt 

Note the present tense with¬ 
out -r. 


1 Strong Verbs. These fall into various classes which cannot be 
shown here. Some examples are given (see Vocabulary 18 for 
further verbs). 


Bm. Nn. Note the Present forms 

without r. 

drikke ‘to drink’, drakk, drukket drikka, pres, drikk, drakk, drukki 


synge ‘to sing’, 

sang. 

sunget 

syngja 

syng, song, 

sungi 

gi ‘to give’, 

gav, 

gitt 

gjeva 

gjev, gav, 

gjevi 

komme ‘to come’, 

kom, 

kommet 

koma 

kjem, kom. 

komi 

fa ‘to get’, 

fikk. 

fatt 

fa 

far, fekk. 

fatt 

gd ‘to go’, 

gikk 

gatt 

ga 

gar, gjekk, gdtt 



Select Classified Vocabulary 
in Danish, Swedish and Norwegian 


Words are given in the three languages with English equiva¬ 
lents, in the alphabetical order of the Danish forms. Plurals are 
indicated normally by showing the ending, e.g. elv -e indicates 
that the plural is elve. A dash indicates that the plural form is 
like the singular, e.g. ting -, while a dash in brackets denotes 
that the word is not used in the plural, e.g.jord (-). An oblique 
stroke indicates that the plural ending replaces the part of the 
word after the stroke, e.g. udd\e -ar denotes that the plural of 
udde is uddar. In some cases a colon marks the plural form, when 
this is given in full. Common gender is not indicated, n. denotes 
neuter, while in the case of Norwegian (f.) denotes that the 
word is or may be treated as feminine (def. art. -a) . In the case 
of Norwegian, too, it often happens that the form used in Nn. 
is also a possible alternative form in Bm. In such cases round 
brackets are used to show this form, while forms shown in 
square brackets are Nn. only: thus lek (leik) means that leik is 
possible beside lek as a Bm. form (as well as being the only 
permissible form in Nn.), but ikke [ikkje ] shows that ikkje is 
purely Nn. Where only one form is given, it is Bm. or common 
to both types of Norwegian. 


DANISH 

i Geographical Terms 

bjerg n. -e ‘mountain’ 
elv -e ‘mountain stream’ 
granse -r ‘frontier’ 
hav n. -e ‘sea’ 
jord (-) ‘earth’ 


SWEDISH 


berg n. - 
alv -ar ‘river’ 
grans -er 
hav n. - 
jord (-) 
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NORWEGIAN 


berg n. -,/jell n. - 
elv -er (f.) ‘stream’ 
grense -r 
hav n. - 
jord (-) 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

kyst -er ‘coast’ 

kust -er 

kyst -er 

land n. -e ‘country’ 

land n. - 

land n. - 

nord (-) ‘north’ 

nord (-) 

nord (-) 

Norden (-) ‘Scandinavia’ 

Norden (-) 

Norden (-) 

Me -r ‘cape’ 

udd\e -ar 

odde -r 

rnrade n. -r ‘district’ 

omra.de n. -r 

omrade n. -r 

nge n. -r ‘realm’ 

rike n. -n 

rike n. -r 

r ted n. -er ‘place’ 

ort -er 

sted n. -er 

f ti -er ‘path’ 

stig -ar 

sti -er 

s yd (-) ‘south’ 

syd (-) 

syd (-) (sir (-)) 

r und n. -e ‘sound, channel’ 

sund n. — 

sund n. - 

m -er ‘lake’ (rarely ‘sea’) 

sjo -ar 

sjo -er 

■lerden -er ‘world’ 

varld -ar 

verden -er (f.) 

(def. form also verden) 


(def. form verden , 
verda) 

•test (-) ‘west’ 

vast (-) 

vest (-) 

1 -er ‘island’ 

0 - (-n) 

oy -er (f.) 

1st (-) ‘east’ 

ost (-) 

ost (-), ost [co’st] (-) 

a -er ‘river’ 

a -ar 

a -er (f.) 


2 Time Expressions 


often -er ‘evening’ 

aftjon -nar, kvall -ar 

often -er , kveld -er 

dag -e ‘day’ 

dag -ar 

dag -er 

dogn n. - ‘24 hours’ 

dygn n. - 

dogn n. - [doger n. -) 

ftermiddag -e ‘afternoon’ 

eftermiddag -ar 

ettermiddag -er 

fredag -e ‘Friday’ 

fredag -ar 

fredag -er 

gang -e ‘time’ (i.e. ‘once. 

gang -er 

gang -er 

twice’) 

host -e ‘autumn’ 

host -ar 

host ( haust ) -er 

jul -e ‘Christmas’ 

jul -ar 

jul -er (f.) 

klokke -er ‘bell’ 

klockja -or 

klokke -r (f.) 

(also = ‘time by the clock’) 

lordag -e ‘Saturday’ 

lordag -ar 

lordag er \laurdag -ar] 

mandag -e ‘Monday’ 

mandag -ar 

mandag -er 

middag -e ‘midday’ 

middag -ar 

middag -er 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

minut n. -ter ‘minute’ 

minut -er 

minutt n. -er 

morgen -er ‘morning’ 

morgjon -nar 

morgen -er 

maned -er ‘month’ 

maned -er 

maned -er 

nat: natter ‘night’ 

natt: natter 

natt (f.): netter 

onsdag -e ‘Wednesday’ 

onsdag -ar 

onsdag -er 

paske (-) ‘Easter’ 

pask -ar 

pask (-) (f.) 

sekund n. -er ‘second’ 

sekund -er 

sekund n. -er 

somjmer -re ‘summer’ 

somjmar -rar 

somjmer -rer 

sondag -e ‘Sunday’ 

sondag -ar 

sondag -er 

time -r ‘hour’ 

timmje -ar 

time -r 

tirsdag -e ‘Tuesday’ 

tisdag -ar 

tirsdag -er 

torsdag -e ‘Thursday’ 

torsdag -ar 

torsdag -er 

uge -r ‘week’ 

veckja -or 

uke -r (f.), (veke -r) 

ur n. -e ‘clock, watch’ 

ur n. - 

ur n. - 

vintjer -re ‘winter’ 

vintjer -rar 

vintjer -rer 

vdr -e ‘spring’ 

vdr -ar 

vdr -er 

dr n. - ‘year’ 

dr n. - 

dr n. - 

arhundrede n. -r ‘century’ 

drhundrade n. -r 

arhundre n. -r, 
{hundredr n. -) 

3 In Town 

bod -er ‘stall, shop’ 

bod -ar 

bod -er 

bro -er ‘bridge’ 

bro -ar 

bro -er (bru -ar (f.)) 

brygge -er ‘quay’ 

bryggja -or 

brygge -r (f.) 

bryggeri n. -er ‘brewery’ 

bryggeri n. -er 

bryggeri -er 

butik -ker ‘shop’ 

butik -er 

butikk -er 

by -er ‘town’ 

stad: stader {by -ar 
— ‘village’) 

by -er 

forretning -er ‘business, shop’ 

affar -er 

forretning -er (f.) 

fortov n. - ‘pavement’ 

trottoar -er 

fortau n. - 

fangs/el -ler n. ‘prison’ 

fangelse n. -r 

fengsjel n. -ler 

gade -r ‘street’ 

gatja -or 

gate -r (f.) 

hjorne n. -r ‘corner’ 

horn n., hornja -or 

hjorne n. -r 

kro -er ‘inn 5 

vardshus n. - 

kro -er (f.) 

plads -er ‘place, square’ 

torg n. - 

plass -er 
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ddhus -e ‘town hall’ 

rddhus n. - (in 

radhus n. - 

borvej -e ‘tramway’ 

Stockholm 
stadshus n.) 
sporvag -ar 

sporvei -er (-veg) 

porvogn -e ‘tram’ 

sporvagn -ar 

sporvogn -er (f.) 

nv n. -e ‘market, square’ 

torg n. - 

torg n. - 

Urn n. -e ‘tower’ 

torn n. - 

tarn n. - 

. Countryside. Animals 

nd: tender ‘duck’ 

and: dnder 

and: ender (f.) 

akke -r ‘hill’ 

back/e -ar 

bakke -r 

jam -e ‘bear’ 

bjdrn -ar 

bjarn -er 

lad n. -e ‘leaf’ 

blad n. - 

blad n. - 

lomst -er ‘flower’ 

blomm/a -or 

blomst -er 

onde: bonder ‘peasant’ 

bonde: bonder 

bonde: bender 

'ue -r ‘pigeon’ 

duvla -or 

due (f.) -r 

’yr n. - ‘animal’ 

djur [jurr] n. - 

dyr n. - 

ren -e ‘branch’ 

gren -ar 

gren -er (grein (f.)) 

ard -e ‘farm’ 

gard -ar 

gard -er {gard -ar) 

•ale -r ‘tail’ 

svans -ar 

hale -r 

ave -r ‘garden’ 

tradgard -ar 

hage -r 

est -e ‘horse’ 

hast -ar 

hest -er 

und -e ‘dog’ 

hund -ar 

hund -er 

'.veps -e ‘wasp’ 

geting -ar 

veps -er (kvefs -ar) 

10 n. (-) ‘hay’ 

ho n. (-) 

hey n. (-) 

ions pi. ‘chickens’ 

hbns n. - 

hens pi. 

ilde -r ‘spring, well’ 

kail/a -or 

kilde -r (kjelde -r) 

.0: kaer ‘cow’ 

ko -r 

ku -er (or kyr) (f.) 

:vteg n. - ‘cattle’ 

boskap - 

kveg n. - 

andsby -er ‘village’ 

by -ar 

landsby -er 

oppe -r ‘flea’ 

loppja -or 

loppe -r (f.) 

yng (-) ‘heather’ 

ljung (-) 

lyng (-) 

nyg - ‘gnat’ 

mygg/a -or 

mygg -er 

nage -r ‘seagull’ 

mas -ar 

mdse -r (make -r (f.)) 

ede -r ‘nest’ 

bo - 

rede n. -r (reir n. -) 
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rrev -e ‘fox’ 

rat -ar 

rev -er 

sand n. - ‘sand’ 

sand - 

sand - 

skov -e ‘forest’ 

skog -ar 

skog -er (skau -ar) 

slange -r ‘snake’ 

orm -ar 

slange -r 

slot n. -ter ‘castle’ 

slott n. - 

slott n. - 

spurv -e ‘sparrow’ 

spam -ar 

spurv -er 

svin n. - ‘pig’ 

svin n. - 

svin n. - 

trre n. -er ‘tree’ 

trad n. - 

tre: traer (tre -) 

vand n. (-) ‘water’ 

vatten n. (-) 

vann n. ( vatn n.) 

vej -e ‘road, way’ 

tag -ar 

vei -er (veg -er) 

tinge -r ‘wing’ 

ving/e -ar 

ving[e) -r (veng -er) 

orn -e ‘eagle’ 

orn -ar 

orn -er (f.) 

5 Weather, etc. 

is (-) ‘ice’ 

is (r) 

is (-) 

lyn n. (-) ‘lightning’ 

blixt (-) 

lyn n. (-) 

mane -r ‘moon’ 

man/e -ar 

mane -r 

regn (-) ‘rain’ 

regn (-) 

regn (-) 

sky -er ‘cloud’ 

sky [sy‘] -ar 

sky - 

skygge -r ‘shade, shadow’ 

skugg/a -or 

skygge -r 

sol -r ‘sun’ 

sol -ar 

sol -er (f.) 

stjerne -r ‘star’ 

stjdrnja -or 

stjerne -r (f.) 

torden (-) ‘thunder’ 

tordbn (-) 

torden (-) ( tore (f.)) 

tdge (-) ‘fog’ 

dimma (-) 

take (-) (f.) 

6 Minerals . Materials , etc . 

brint (-) ‘hydrogen’ 

vdte n. (-) 

hydrogen n. (-) 

glas n. (-) ‘glass’ 

glas n. (-) 

glas{s) n. (-) 

guld n. (-) ‘gold’ 

gull n. (-) 

gull n. (-) 

ilt (-) ‘oxygen’ 

syre n. (-) 

oksygen n. (-) 

jern n. (-) ‘iron’ 

jam n. (-) 

jern n. (-) 

kobber [’kowaR] n. (-) 

koppar n. (-) 

kopper n. ( koppar) (-) 

‘copper’ 
kul n. (-) ‘coal’ 

kol n. (-) 

kull n. (-) 

olje -r ‘oil’ 

oljja -or 

olje -r (f.) 
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stal n. (-) ‘steel’ 

stal n. (-) 

stal n. (-) 

solv n. (-) ‘silver’ 

silver n. (-) 

selv n. (-) 

tree n. (-) ‘wood’ 

tra n. (-) 

ire n. (-) 

(also = ‘tree’) 

(cf. trad ‘tree’) 

(also — ‘tree’) 

7 Human Relationships 

barn n.: born ‘child’ 

barn n. - 

barn n. - [: born] 

broder, bror: brodre ‘brother’ 

broder, bror: broder 

bror: brodre 

bryllup n. -er ‘wedding’ 

brollop n. - 

bryllup n. - or -er 

dame -r ‘lady’ 

dam -er 

dame -r (f.) 

datter: dotre ‘daughter’ 

dotter: dottrar 

datter: detre (f.) 

dreng -e ‘boy’ 

goss/e -ar, pojk\e -ar 

{dotter) 

dreng -er, gutt -er 

enke -r ‘widow’ 

ank/a -or 

enke -r (f.) 

fader, far: fadre ‘father’ 

fader, far: fader 

far: fedre 

frue -r ‘lady’ 

fru -ar ‘lady, Mrs’ 

frue -r( f.) 

(before name/ra ‘Mrs’) 


(before name/ra) 

froken -er ‘young lady, Miss’ 

frokjen -nar 

froken -er (f.) 

fadsel -er ‘birth’ 

fodelse -r 

fods/el -ler 

herre -r ‘gentleman, lord’ 

herrje -ar 

herre -r 

(before name Herr ‘Mr’) 

(before name hen) 

(before name hen) 

hustru -er ‘wife’ 

hustru -r 

hustru -er (f.) 

jatte -r ‘giant’ 

jattje -ar 

jette -r 

jade -r ‘Jew’ 

judje -ar 

jede -r 

kone -r ‘wife’ 

hustru -r 

kone -r (f.) 

kvinde -r ‘woman’ 

kvinnja -or 

kvinne -r (f.) 

kon n. - ‘sex’ 

kon n. - 

kjonn n. - 

mand: mtend ‘man’ 

man: man 

mam:mem [: meaner] 

menneske n. -r ‘human being’ 

manniskja 

menneske n. -r 

(def. pi. menneskene ) 

['mennisa] -or 


moder, mor: modre ‘mother’ 

moder, mor: modrar 

mor: modre[r) (f.) 

nabo -er ‘neighbour’ 

nabo -{a)r, grann/e -ar 

nabo -er, granne -r 

navn n. -e ‘name’ 

namn n. - 

navn n. - [namn n. -] 

pige -r ‘girl’ 

fiickja -or 

pike -r (f .),jente -r 

sen -ner ‘son’ 

son: sbnner 

sonn -er (son -er) 


F 
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soskende pi. ‘brothers & sisters’ 

syskon 

saskenne ( seskena ) 

sost/er -re ‘sister’ 

systjer -rar 

sostjer -rely) (f.) 

ven -ner ‘friend’ 

van -ner 

venn -er 

veninde -r ‘friend (female)’ 

van -ner 

venninne -r (f.) 

1egteskab n. -er ‘marriage’ 

aktenskap n. - 

ekteskap n. - or -er 

8 Occupations 

advokat -er ‘solicitor’ 

advokat -er 

advokat -er 

arbejder -e ‘workman’ 

arbetare - 

arbeider -e[r) 

bager -e ‘baker’ 

bagare - 

baker -e(r) 

betjent -er ‘policeman’ 

polls -er 

politikonstabjel -ler 

bud n. - ‘messenger’ 

bud n. - 

bud n. - 

digter -e ‘writer, poet’ 

diktare - 

dikter -e(r) 

dommer -e ‘judge’ 

domare - 

dommer -e{r) 

dronning -er ‘queen’ 

drottning -ar 

dronning -er (f.) 

fagmand [fawman’j -mcend 
‘expert, specialist’ 

fackman -man 

fagmann -mem 

konge -r ‘king’ 

konung -ar, kung 

konge -r 

(kong before name) 


{kong before name) 

postbud n. - ‘postman’ 

brevbarare - 

postbud n. - 

skradder -e ‘tailor’ 

skraddare - 

skredder -e{r) 

slagter -e ‘butcher’ 

slaktare - 

slakter -e{r) 

9 Human Body, Health 

ansigt n. -er ‘face’ 

ansikte n. -n 

ansikt n. - or -er 

arm -e ‘arm’ 

arm -ar 

arm -er 

ben n. -e ‘bone, leg’ 

ben n. - 

ben n. - {bein -) 

blod n. (-) ‘blood’ 

blod n. (-) 

blod n. (-) 

fingjer -re ‘finger’ 

fingjer -rar n. 

fingjer -rer 

fod: fodder ‘foot’ 

fot: fotter 

fot: fetter 

hage -r ‘chin’ 

hak/a -or 

hake -r (f.) 

hals -e ‘neck’ 

hals -ar 

hals -er 

helbred n. (-) ‘health’ 

balsa (-) 

helbred (-) {helse (f.)) 

hoved -er n. ‘head’ 

huvud n. - 

hode -r n. 
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hjerte -r n. ‘heart’ 

hjarta n. -n 

hjerte -r n. 

htel -e ‘heel’ 

hal -ar 

htel -er 

hand: hander ‘hand’ 

hand: hander 

hand (hand): 

har n. - ‘hair’ 

h&r n. - 

hender (f.) 
har n. - 

kind -er ‘cheek’ 

kind -er 

kinn n. - or -er 

km n. -er ‘knee’ 

kna n. -n 

kne n. - or :kmr 

kraft (-) ‘cancer’ 

krafta (-) 

kreft (-) 

legeme n. -r ‘body’ 

lekamen - 

legeme n. -r 

lem n. -mer ‘limb’ 

lem n. -mer 

lem n. - 

labe -r ‘lip’ 

lapp -ar 

lep(p)e -r (f.) 

lage -r ‘physician’ 

lakare - 

(lippe -r (f.)) 
lege -r 

mave -r ‘stomach’ 

magje -ar 

mage -r 

mund -e ‘mouth’ 

mm -nar 

mum -er 

nakke -r ‘ (back of) neck’ 

nackje -ar 

nakke -r 

negl -e ‘nail’ 

nag/el -lar 

negl -er 

pande -r ‘forehead’ 

pannja -or 

panne -r (f.) 

ryg -ge ‘back’ 

rygg -ar 

rygg -er 

skuldjer -re ‘shoulder’ 

skuldrja -or 

skuldjer -rer (f.) 

skteg n. - ‘beard’ 

skdgg n. - 

skjegg n. - 

stemme -r ‘voice’ (rest poetic) 

stammja -or, rost -er 

stemme -r 

sygehus n. -e ‘hospital’ 

sjukhus n. - 

sykehus n. - (sjuke-) 

tand: tender ‘tooth’ 

tand: Hinder 

tarn: tenner (f.) 

tandlage -r ‘dentist’ 

tandlakare - 

tannlege -r 

eje n.: ejne ‘eye’ 

og/a -on n. 

oy/e n. -ne or -er 

ere n. -r (or -«) ‘ear’ 

drja n. -on 

(augja -0) 
ere n. -r (eyr/a -0 ) 

10 Reading, Writing, etc. Religious Terms 

ark n. - ‘sheet (of paper)’ ark n. - 

ark n. - 

avis -er ‘newspaper’ 

tidning -ar 

avis -er (f.) 

blyant -er ‘pencil’ 

blyertspennja -or 

blyant -er 

btek n. (-) ‘ink’ 

black n. (-) 

blekk n. (-) 

bog: beger ‘book’ 

boh: bocker 

bok: beker (f.) 
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brev n. -e ‘letter (post)’ 

brev n. - 

brev n. - or -er 

bon -ner ‘prayer’ 

bon -er 

bom -er (f.) 

domkirke -r ‘cathedral’ 

domkyrkja -or 

domkirke -r (f.) 

fanden (-) ‘the devil’ 

fan (-) 

fanden (-) 

frinuerke n. -r ‘stamp’ 

frimarke n. -n 

frimerke n. - 

Gud (-), gud -er ‘God, god’ 

Gud (-), gud -ar 

Gud (-), gud -er 

helvede n. -r ‘hell’ 

helvete n. -n 

helvete n. -r 

him/mel -ler ‘heaven’ 

himjmel -lar 

him/mel -ler 

jede -r ‘Jew’ 

jud/e -ar 

jode -r 

(n.b .jyde ‘Jutlander’) 

kirke -r ‘church’ 

kyrk/a -or 

kirke -r (f.) [ kjerke -r] 

kors n. - ‘cross’ 

kors n. - 

kors n. - 

korsfestelse -r ‘crucifixion’ 

korsfdstelse -r 

korsfestelse -r 

kort n. - ‘card (ticket), map’ 

kort n. - ‘card’, 

kort n. -, kart n. - 

kristjen -ner ‘Christian’ 

karta -or ‘map’ 
kristen - 

kristen - 

Kristus (-) ‘Christ’ 

Kristus (-) 

Kristus (-) 

kuglepen -ne ‘ballpoint pen’ 

kulpennja -or 

kulepem -er 

maleri n. -er ‘painting’ 

maleri n. -er, malning 

—flY 

maleri n. -er 

papir n. -er ‘paper’ 

Lit 

papper n. - 

papir n. - or -er 

pave -r ‘pope’ 

pav/e -ar 

pave -r 

pen - ne ‘pen’ 

pennja -or 

penn -er 

priest -er ‘priest, clergyman’ 

prdst -er 

prest -er 

seddel: sedler ‘piece of paper, 

sedjel -lar 

sedjdel -ler 

note (also banknote)’ 

sjtel -e ‘soul’ 

sjal -ar 

sjel -er (f.) 

synd -er ‘sin’ 

synd -er 

synd -er (f.) 

and -er ‘spirit’ 

and/e -ar 

and -er 

11 Clothing, etc. 

bomuld (-) ‘cotton’ 

bomull (-) 

bomull (-) (f.) 

briller pi. ‘spectacles’ 

glasogon plural 

briller plural 

bielte -r ‘belt’ 

bait/a -or 

belte n. - 

hat -te ‘hat’ 

hatt -ar 

hatt -er 
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kjole -r ‘dress’ (lady’s or 
man’s ‘evening dress’) 

kjol -or ‘lady’s 
dress’ 

kjole -r (as Danish) 

knap -per ‘button’ 

knapp -ar 

knapp -er 

kurv -e ‘basket’ 

korg -ar 

kurv -er (korg -er (f.)) 

lomme -r ‘pocket’ 

fickja -or 

lomme -r (f.) 

nal -e ‘needle’ 

nal-ar 

nal -er (f.) 

pung -e ‘purse’ 

pung -ar 

pung -er 

saks -e ‘pair of scissors’ 

sax -ar 

saks -er (f.) 

silke (-) ‘silk’ 

silke (-) 

silke (-) 

skind n. - ‘fur’ 

skinn n. - 

skinn n. - 

sko - ‘shoe’ 

sko -r 

sko - or -r 

toj n. (-) ‘clothes, gear’ 

klader plural 

toy n. (-) 

12 Food, Drink, Smoking 

blomkal (-) ‘cauliflower’ 

blomkal (-) 

blomkal 

blomme -r ‘plum’ 

plommon n. (-) 

plomme -r (f.) 

bred n. (-) ‘bread’ 

brod n. (-) 

brod n. (-) 

bof -fer ‘beefsteak’ 

biff -ar 

biff -er 

dase -r ‘tin (can)’ 

burk -ar 

hermetikk -er 

eddike (-) ‘vinegar’ 

attika (—) 

eddik (—) 

fisk (-) ‘fish’ 

fisk (-) 

fisk (-) 

fjerkra n. ‘poultry’ 

fjaderfa n. - 

fjterfe n.,fjterkre n. 

flask n. ‘pork’ 

flask n. - 

flesk n. - 

flode (-) ‘cream’ 

gradde (-) 

flote {floyte) (-) 

frokost -er ‘lunch’ 

frukost (-) ‘break¬ 

frokost (-) ‘break¬ 

(n.b. morgenmad (-) 

fast’ 

fast’ 

= ‘breakfast’) 

frugt -er ‘fruit’ 

frukt -er 

frukt -er (f.) 

gaflfel -ler ‘fork’ 

gaff/el -lar 

gaflfel -ler 

is (-) ‘ice (cream)’ 

glass (-) (Fr. glace ) 

is (-) 

jordbcer n. - ‘strawberry’ 

jordgubble -ar 

jordbcer n. - 

kage -r ‘cake’ 

kakfa -or 

kake -r (f.) 

kartoflfel -ler ‘potato’ 

potatis - 

potet -er (f.) 

kniv -e ‘knife’ 

kniv -ar 

kniv -er 

kop -per ‘cup’ 

kopp -ar 

kopp -er 

kod n. (-) ‘meat’ 

kott n. (-) 

kjott n. (-) 

log n. (-) [loi] ‘onion’ 

lok -ar 

lok ( lauk) (-) 
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mad (-) ‘food’ 

mat (-) 

mat (-) 

middag (-) ‘dinner’ 

middag (-) 

middag (-) 

(evening!) 

malk (-) ‘milk’ 

mjolk (-) 

melk (mjelk ) (f.) 

maltid n. -er ‘meal(time)’ 

maltid -er 

maltid n. -er 

ost (-) ‘cheese’ 

ost (-) 

ost (-) 

peber n. (-) ['pewaR] ‘pepper’ peppar (-) 

pepper (-) 

pibe -r ‘pipe’ 

pip\a -or 

pipe -r (f.) 

pare -r ‘pear’ 

pawn n. - 

pare -r (f.) 

pelse -r ‘sausage’ 

korv -ar 

pelse -r (f.) 

palag n. (-) ‘spread for 

paldgg n. (-) 

pdlegg n. (-) 

smerrebred’ 

rundstykke n. -r ‘(bread) roll’ 

bull/e -ar 

rundstykke n. -r 

salt n. (-) ‘salt’ 

salt n. (-) 

salt n. (-) 

sennep (-) ‘mustard’ 

senap (-) 

sennep (-) 

slid - ‘herring’ 

sill - 

slid - (f.) 

ske -er ‘spoon’ 

sked -ar 

skje -er (skei -er) (f.) 

sky (-) (= Fr.jus!) ‘gravy’ 

sky (-) [sur] 

sky (-) [Jut] 

smer n. (-) ‘butter’ 

smor n. (-) 

smern. (-) 

smerrebred n. ‘open sand- 

smorgas -ar 

smerbred n. - 

wich’ 

snaps (-) ‘spirits’ ( akvavit ) 

snaps (-) 

snaps (-) 

sukker n. (-) ‘sugar’ 

socker n. (-) 

sukker n. (-) 

suppe -r ‘soup’ 

soppla -or 

suppe -r (f.) 

syltetej n. (-) ‘jam’ 

sylt n. (-) 

syltetey n. 

tallerken -er ‘plate’ 

tallrik -ar 

tallerken -er 

tobak (-) ‘tobacco’ 

tobak (-) 

tobakk (-) 

tandstik -ker ‘match’ 

tandstickja -or 

fyrstikke -r (f.) 

vand n. (-) ‘water’ 

vatten n. (-) 

{-stikka) 

vannn. (vatn n.) (-) 

vin -e ‘wine’ 

vin n. -er 

vin -er 

able n. -r ‘apple’ 

apple n. -n 

eple n. -r 

<*g n- - ‘egg’ 

dgg n. - 

egg n. - 

art -er ‘pea’ 

art/a -or 

ert -er (f.) 

el n. (-) ‘beer’ 

ol n. (-) 

el n. (-) 

erred -er ‘trout’ 

laxoring -ar 

erret -er (aure -r) 
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13 House, Toilet, etc. 


bad n. -e ‘bath’ 

bad n. - 

bad n. - 

bank -e ‘bench, seat’ 

bank -ar 

benk -er 

dor -e ‘door’ 

dorr -ar 

dor -er (f.) 

gulv [gol] n. - ‘floor’ 

golv n. - 

gulv n. - ( golv n. -) 

hjem n. - ‘home’ 

hem n. - 

hjem n. - ( heim -er) 

handtorklade n. -r ‘towel’ 

handduk -ar 

handkle (handkle) n. 

ild (-) ‘fire’ 

eld -ar 

( :-kl<er) 
ild - (eld -) 

kam -me ‘comb’ 

kam -mar 

kam -mer 

lampe -r ‘lamp’ 

lampja -or 

lampe -r (f.) 

lejlighed -er ‘flat’ 

vaning -ar 

leilighet -er 

(lit. = ‘opportunity’) 

lys n. - ‘light’ 

ljus [jurs] n. - 

lys n. - 

las -e ‘lock’ 

las n. - 

las -er or n. - 

nogle -r ‘key’ 

nyckjel -lar 

nokjkel -ler 

ovn -e ‘stove’ 

ugn -ar 

ovn -er (omn -er) 

rude -r ‘pane’ 

rut/a -or 

rute -r (f.) 

seng -e ‘bed’ 

sang -ar, badd -ar 

seng -er (f.) 

snavs [snau’s] n. (-) ‘dirt’ 

smuts (-) 

smuss n. (-) 

spejl n. -e ‘mirror’ 

spegjel -lar 

spell n. - ( speiel) 

sabe (-) ‘soap’ 

tval (-) 

sdpe (-) (f.) 

toilet n. -ter ‘W.C.’ 

toalett -er 

toalett n. -er 

vindue n. -r ‘window’ 

fdnster n. - 

vindue n. -r 

vceg -ge ‘wall’ 

vdgg -ar 

vegg -er 

14 Travel 

bane -r ‘ (railway) line’ 

banja -or 

bane -r 

banegard -e ‘station’ 

station -er 

stasjon -er 

bil -er ‘motor-car’ 

bil -ar 

bil -er 

(abbr. for automobil) 

billet -ter ‘ticket’ 

biljett -er 

billett -er 

bad -e ‘boat’ 

bat -ar 

bat -er 

damper -e ‘steamer’ 

angbat -ar 

damper -e 

fyvemaskine -r ‘aeroplane’ 

plan n. - 

flyn.- 
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Jlyveplads -er ‘airport’ 

flygplats -er 

flyplass -er 

fterge -r ‘ferry’ 

farjja -or 

ferje -r (f.) 

godstog n. - ‘goods train’ 

godstag n. - 

godstog n. - 

havn -e ‘harbour’ 

hamn -ar 

havn -er (hamn -er) (f.) 

hjul n. - ‘wheel’ 

hjul n. - 

hjul n. - 

hurtigtog n. - ‘express train’ 

snalltag n. - 

hurtigtog n. - 

(i lyntog ‘lightning train’) 

iltog n. - ‘fast train’ 

iltag n. - 

iltog n. - 

jernbane -r ‘railway’ 

jarnvag -ar 

jernbane -r 

lok n. - ‘locomotive’ 

lok n. - 

lok n. - 

(= lokomotiv) 

lygte -r ‘lantern, headlight’ 

ljus [jurs] n. - 

lys n. - 

rat n. - ‘steering wheel’ 

ratt -ar 

ratt n. - 

rutebil-er ‘coach’ (route-\-bil) 

linjebuss -ar 

rutebil -er 

skib n. -e ‘ship’ 

skepp [sep] n. - 

skip [Ji-p] n. - 

slange -r ‘tire’ (lit. ‘snake’) 

ring -ar 

dekk n. - 

sovevogn -e ‘sleeping-car’ 

sovvagn -ar 

sovevogn -er (f.) 

tillceg n. - ‘supplement’ 

tilldgg n. - 

tillegg n. - 

tog n. - ‘train’ 

tag n. - 

tog n. - 

vogn -e ‘carriage, car’ 

vagn -ar 

vogn -e 

15 Miscellaneous, Abstractions, etc. 


brug n. - ‘use’ 

bruk n. - 

bruk n. - 

brugsforening -er ‘Co-op’ 

konsumsforening -ar 

samvirkelag n. - 

(‘Brugsen’) 

(‘ Konsum ’) 


del -e ‘part’ 

del -ar 

del -er 

dyd -er ‘virtue’ 

dygd -er 

dyd -er (dygd -er (f.)) 

emne n. -r ‘subject, theme’ 

amne n. -r 

emne n. -r 

eime [ewna] -r ‘capability’ 

formdga (-) 

evne -r (f.) 

fag n. - ‘special subject, 

fack n. - 

fag n. - 

(professional) speciality’ 

(= German Fach ) 

fagforening -er ‘trade union’ 

fackforening -ar 

fagforening -er 

fare -r ‘danger’ 

far/a -or 

fare -r 

farve -r ‘colour’ 

fdrg [ferj] -er 

farge -r 

fornojelse -r ‘pleasure’ 

fornojelse -r 

forwyelse -r 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

forskel -le ‘difference’ 

skillnad -er 

forskjell -er 

fred (-) ‘peace’ 

fred (-) 

fred (-) 

frygt (-) ‘fear’ 

fruktan (-) 

frykt (-) 

gave -r ‘gift, present’ 

gav/a -or 

gave -r (f.) 

gavn [gocw’n] n. - ‘benefit, 

gagn n. - 

gagn n. - 

profit’ 

guild - ‘debt’ 

gdld (-) 

gjeld- (f.) 

gade -r ‘puzzle, riddle’ 

gat/a -or 

gate -r (f.) 

held n. (-) ‘(good) luck’ 

lycka (-) 

hell n. (-) 

hold n. - ‘team, group’ 

lag n. - 

lag n. - 

h<er -e ‘army’ 

heir -ar 

h<er -er 

hcevn [hew’n] (-) ‘revenge’ 

hdmnd (-) 

hevn (-) 

idrat -ter ‘sport’ 

idrott -er 

idrett -er 

kendsgerning -er ‘fact’ 

fakt/um n. -er 

kjensgjerning -er 

kraft: krafter ‘power’ 

kraft -er 

kraft: krefter (f.) 

kreds -e ‘circle’ 

krets -ar 

krets -er 

kunst -er ‘art’ 

konst -er 

kunst -er 

kade -r ‘chain’ 

kedjfa -or 

kjede -r 

ktempe -r ‘giant’ 

jtittle -ar 

kjempe -r 

(nowadays common in 
advertising: ‘giant size’, 
etc., etc.) 

karlighed -er ‘love’ 

ktirlek -ar 

kjeerlighet ( kjarleik ) -er 

latter (-) ‘laughter’ 

skratt n. 

latter n. 

lejr -e ‘camp’ 

1 tiger n. 

leir -er 

linie -r ‘line’ 

linje -r 

linje -r (f.) 

lov -e ‘law’ 

lag -ar 

lov -er 

ly n. (-) ‘shelter’ 

skydd n. (-) 

ly n. (-) 

lofte n. -r ‘promise’ 

lofte n. -n 

lofte n. -r 

logn -e ‘lie, falsehood’ 

logn -er 

logn -er (f.) 

Ion (-) ‘reward, salary’ 

Ion -er 

lonn -er (f.) 

mage -r ‘equal, match’ 

mak/e -ar 

make -r 

medlem n. -mer ‘member’ 

medlem -mar 

medlem n. -mer 

minde n. -r ‘memory, 

mime n. -n 

mime n. - 

memorial’ 

made -r ‘manner, measure’ 

matta n. (-) 

mate -r 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

omhu (-) ‘care, solicitude’ 

omsorg (-) 

omhu ( omhug ) (-) 

ord n. - ‘word’ 

ord n. - 

ord n. - 

penge pi. ‘money’ 

pengar pi. 

penger pi. 

ro (-) ‘rest, repose’ 

ro (-) 

ro (-) (f.) 

radsel (-) ‘terror’ 

rddsla (-) ‘fear, 
shyness’ 

redsel (-) (as Dan.) 

rakke -r ‘row, series’ 

rad -er 

rekke -r (f.) 

rad n. - ‘advice, counsel’ 

rad n. - 

rad n. - 

sag -er ‘thing, matter, affair’ 

sak -er 

sak -er (f.) 

salg n. - ‘sale’ 

forsaljning -ar, 
realisation (‘real) 

salg n. - [sal n.] 

samtykke n. -r ‘consent’ 

samtycke n. - 

samtykke n. - 

sejr -e ‘victory’ 

segjer -rar 

seijer -rer 

sikkerhed (-) ‘safety, security’ 

sakerhet (-) 

sikkerhet (-) 

sind n. - ‘mind, sense’ 

sinne n. -n 

sinn n. - 

skrak - ‘fright’ 

skrack (-) 

skrekk -er 

skabne -r ‘fate, destiny’ 

ode n. -n 

skjebne -r 

slut n. (-) ‘end, conclusion’ 

slutt n. - 

slutt [Jluit] -er 

smule -r ‘(a) little, tiny bit’ 

smulla -or 

smule -r 

stank n. ‘drop, splash’ 

stank n. — 

stenk n. - 

stod n. - ‘push, jolt’ 

stbt -ar 

stbt n. - (stoyt -er) 

stej (-) ‘noise’ 

larva n. - 

stay (-) 

svar n. - ‘answer’ 

soar n. - 

svar n. - 

syn n. - ‘sight, view’ 

syn -er 

syn n. - or -er 

sad -er ‘custom, ethic’ 

sed -er 

sed -er 

sad (-) ‘seed’ 

sad (-) 

sad (-) 

sade n. -r ‘seat’ 

sate n. -n 

sete n. - 

sadvane -r ‘custom, habit’ 

sedvanja -or 

sedvane -r 

tal n. - ‘number’ 

tal n. - 

tal n. (tall n.) - 

tegn n. ‘sign’ 

tecken n. - 

tegn n. - 

tilbud n. - ‘offer’ 

tillbud n. - 

tilbud n. - 

tillid (-) ‘trust, reliance’ 

tillit (-) 

tillit (-) (f.) 

vilkar n. - ‘condition(s)’ 

villkor n. - 

vilkar n. - 

vidnesbyrd n. - ‘testimony’ 

vittnesbbrd n. 

vitnesbyrd n. - 

(byrd (of. ‘birth’) 

-mal n. - 



=‘ bearing’) 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

vtern n. - ‘defence’ 

yarn n. - 

vem n. - 

verk n. -er ‘work’ 

verk n. - 

verk n. - or -er 

verk - ‘ache, pain’ 

vark -ar 

verk -er 

ynde (-) ‘charm, grace’ 

behag n. (-) 

ynde (-) 

arinde n. -r ‘errand’ 

arende n. -n 

arend n. - or -er 

enske n. -r ‘wish’ 

(also = ‘affair’) 
onskan - 

onske n. -r 

16 Some Pronouns and (certain special) Numerals 

anden (a) ‘other’ (b ) ‘second’ annan 

amen {anna) 

andet n. 

annat n. 

annet {anna) n. 

andre plural 

andra plural, etc. 

andre plural 

begge ‘both’ (pron.) 

bdgge 

begge 

(n.b. bade ‘both’ conj.) 
egen [aion] ‘(one’s) own’ 

egen 

egen {eigen) 

firs{indstyve ) ‘eighty’ 

atti(o) 

dtti 

flere ‘several, many, more’ 

flera 

flere 

ferste ‘first’ 

forsta ['fos'ta] 

farste 

fa ‘few’ 

fa 

fa 

hah [hal’] ‘half’ 

halv 

halv [hal] 

halvtreds{indstyve) ‘fifty’ 

femti(o) 

femti 

hinanden ‘each other’ 

varandra 

hinannen 

head ‘what’ 

vad 

hva \kva~\ 

hvem ‘who’ 

vem 

hvem \k,veri\ 

hverken... eller ‘neither... nor’ varken .. . eller 

verken . .. eller 

ingen ‘nobody’ 

ingen 

ingen 

intet ‘nothing’ 

intet [irpt] 

intet 

lidt ‘a little’ 

litet 

lite 

mange ‘many’ 

manga 

mange 

me get [maioS] ‘much, very’ 

mycket 

meget {mye) 

nogen ‘some’ 

nagon 

noen \nokon\ 

noget ‘something’ 

nagot 

noe \nokd] 

nogle [no - on] pi. ‘some’ 

nagra 

noen \nokre] 

sjette [Jje'do] ‘sixth’ 

sjatte 

sjette 

snes -e ‘a score (twenty)’ 

- - (= tjugo) 

snes {sneis (f.)) 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

sadan ‘such’ 

dylik 

sadan (sann) 

tredje ‘third’ 

tredje 

tredje 

tres(indstyve) ‘sixty’ 

sexti(o) 

seksti 

17 Adjectives 

almindelig ‘usual, ordinary’ 

vanlig 

alminnelig 

alvorlig ‘serious’ 

allvarlig 

alvorlig 

bled ‘soft’ 

mjuk 

blot ( blaut ) 

dejlig ‘nice, lovely’ 

dejlig, bra 

deilig 

doven [dowan] ‘lazy’ 

lat 

doven 

dyb ‘deep’ 

djup [jui-p] 

dyp {djup) 

darlig ‘bad’ 

dalig 

darlig 

eneste ‘only’ 

enda 

eneste 

enkel ‘single, simple’ 

enkel 

enkel 

fattig ‘poor (not rich)’ 

fattig 

fattig 

fri ‘free’ 

f ri 

fri 

falles ‘(in) common’ 

gemensam 

felles 

gal ‘mad’ 

galen 

gal 

gammel ‘old’ 

gammal 

gammel [gammal] 

glad ‘glad’ 

glad 

glad 

god ‘good’ 

god 

god 

grim ‘ugly’ 

ful 

tygg 

gul ‘yellow’ 

gul 

gul 

hellig ‘holy’ (‘St. ...’) 

helig 

hellig 

hvid ‘white’ 

vit 

hvit ( kvit) 

hyggelig ‘cosy, comfortable’ 

trevlig (hygglig 
= ‘kind’) 

hyggelig 

hoj ‘high’ 

hog 

hoy [hog] 

hojre ‘right (hand)’ 

hogra 

hoyre {hogre) 

jeevn [jew’n] ‘even, level’ 

jamn 

jevn (jamn) 

ked ‘bored, weary’ 

led 

kjed ( kei) 

kold ‘cold’ 

kali 

kald, kold 

kort ‘short’ 

kort 

kort 

lang ‘long’ 

Icing 

lang 

langsom ‘slow’ 

langsom 

langsom 

lav ‘low’ 

lag 

lav 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

let ‘easy’ 

latt 

lett 

lille ‘little’ 

lilla 

liten 

lydig ‘obedient’ 

lydig 

lydig 

modem, ‘ripe, mature’ 

mogen 

modem 

morsom ‘funny, amusing’ 

rolig (n.b.) 

morosam, morsom 

mulig ‘possible’ 

mojlig 

mulig 

merk ‘dark’ 

mdrk 

merk 

nem ‘convenient, easy’ 

lamplig 

nem 

ny ‘new’ 

ny 

ny 

nyttig ‘useful’ 

nyttig 

nyttig 

omhyggelig ‘careful’ 

omsorgsfull 

omhyggelig 

ond ‘evil’ 

ond 

ond (vond) 

pan ‘nice, dainty’ 

trevlig 

pen 

ren ‘clean’ 

ren 

ren (rein) 

ret ‘right (correct), straight’ 

rat 

rett 

rimelig ‘probable, reasonable’ 

rimlig 

rimelig 

rolig ‘restful’ (n.b. cf. morsom) 

stilla, lugn 

rolig 

red ‘red’ 

rod 

red (raud) 

radden ‘rotten’ 

rutten 

ratten 

sagte ‘gentle, quiet’ 
sen ‘late’ 

sakta 

sakte 

sen 

sen (sein) 

sidst ‘last’ 

sista 

sist 

smver ‘narrow, tight’ 

sndv 

snever 

sort ‘black’ 

svart 

sort (svart) 

spinkel ‘slender, tiny’ 

spinkig 

smekker 

stakkels ‘poor (wretched)’ 

stackars 

stakkars 

stor ‘big, great’ 

stor 

stor 

sulten ‘hungry’ 

hungrig 

sulten 

sund ‘sound, healthy’ 

sund 

sunn 

syg ‘sick, ill’ 

sjuk 

syk (sjuk) 

seer ‘peculiar, odd’ 

besynnerlig 

seer 

sed ‘sweet’ 

sot 

set 

tavs [taw’s] ‘silent’ 

tyst (laten) 

taus 

tilstrakkelig ‘sufficient’ 

tillracklig 

tilstrekkelig 

tom ‘empty’ 

tom 

tom 

travl ‘busy’ 

upptagen 

travel 
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tryg ‘secure, safe’ 

trygg 

trygg 

trat ‘tired’ 

trott 

trett [trott) 

tung ‘heavy’ 

tung 

tung 

tv<er ‘cross, surly’ 

tvar (also = ‘quick’) 

tverr 

tyk ‘thick’ 

tjock 

tykk [tjukk ) 

tor ‘dry’ 

ton 

ten 

vanlig ‘usual’ 

vanlig 

vanlig 

vanskelig ‘difficult’ 

soar 

vanskelig 

varm ‘warm, hot’ 

varm 

varm 

venlig ‘friendly, kind’ 

vanlig 

venlig 

venstre ‘left (hand)’ 

vanster 

venstre 

virkelig ‘real, actual’ 

verklig 

virkelig 

vred ‘angry’ 

vred 

vred 

yndig ‘charming’ 

behaglig 

yndig 

eedru ‘sober’ 

nykter 

edru 

18 Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions 


ad ‘along, via' 

at 

at 

af ‘of, from’ 

av, ur 

av 

aldrig ‘never’ 

aldrig 

aldrig 

alene ‘alone’ 

allena 

alene ( aleine) 

allerede ‘already’ 

redan 

allerede [alt) 

alligevel ‘nevertheless’ 

likval 

allikevel 

altid ‘always’ 

alltid 

alltid 

altsa ‘therefore, accordingly’ 

alltsa 

altsa 

blandt ‘among’ 

bland 

blant 

bort ‘away’ (motion) 

bort 

bort 

borte ‘away’ (rest) 

borta 

borte 

bade ‘both’ (conj.) 

bada 

bade 

da ‘as, since’ 

da 

da 

dels ‘partly’ 

dels 

dels 

derfor ‘therefore’ 

darfor 

derfor 

dewed ‘thereby’ 

ddrvid 

dewed 

dog [dow] ‘yet, nevertheless’ 

dock 

dog 

efter ‘after’ 

efter 

etter 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

efterhanden ‘gradually’ 

smaningom 

etterhanden 

egentlig ‘actually’ ['e'’gondii] 

egentligen [e -l jentli3n] egentlig 

eller ‘or’ 

eller 

eller 

ellers ‘otherwise’ 

eljest 

ellers 

end ‘than’ 

an 

enn 

endda ‘after all, even’ 

anda 

enda 

endnu ‘still’ 

dnnu 

enna 

enten ... eller ‘either ... or’ 

antingen . .. eller 

enten ... eller 

for ‘for’ 

for 

for 

forbi ‘past, over’ 

forbi 

forbi 

fordi ‘because’ 

emedan 

for di 

fra ‘from’ 

frdn 

fra (fra) 

frem ‘forward’ 

fram 

frem (fram) 

for ‘before (previously)’ 

i forvag 

for 

ganske ‘quite, fully’ 

ganska 

ganske 

gen- ‘again-, re-’ 

gen- 

gjen- 

gennem ‘through’ 

genom 

gjennom 

heller ‘rather’ 

hellre 

heller 

heller ikke ‘nor, not either’ 

heller inte 

heller ikke 

heist ‘preferably’ 

heist 

heist 

belt ‘wholly, quite’ 

belt 

helt (heilt) 

hen ‘away’ (cf. German hid) 

hdn 

hen 

her ‘here’ 

har 

her 

herhen ‘here (hither)’ 

hit 

hit 

hos ‘by, with’ (Fr. chez) 

hos 

hos hja 

hverken .. . eller 

varken . . . eller 

verken . . . eller 

‘neither ... nor’ 



hvis ‘if’ 

om 

hvis (viss) 

hvor ‘where’ 

var 

hvor [kor ] 

hvorfor ‘why’ 

varfor 

hvorfor (korfor, affer) 

hvorledes ‘how’ 

hur 

hvorledes (assen) 

hvornar ‘when’ 

nar 

nar 

i ‘in’ 

i 

i 

idag ‘today’ 

i dag 

i dag 

igar ‘yesterday’ 

i gar 

i gar 

ikke ‘not’ 

inte, ej 

ikke [ikkje\ 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

ind ‘in’ (adv., motion) 

in 

inn 

inde ‘inside’ (adv., rest) 

inne 

inne 

i steden for ‘instead of’ 

i stdllet for 

i stedetfor 

ja ‘yes’ 

> 

jo- 

jo ‘yes (after negative 

jo 

jo [ jau ] 

question) ’ 



med ‘with’ 

med 

med 

mellem ‘between’ 

mellan 

mellom 

men ‘but’ 

men 

men 

mod ‘against’ 

mot 

mot 

maske [ma'ske - ’] ‘perhaps’ 

kanske ['kansa] 

kanskje ['kan/a] 

ned ‘down’ (motion) 

ned, ner 

ned (ner) 

nede ‘down (there)’ 

neden 

nede (nere) 

nej ‘no’ 

nej 

nei 

netop ‘exactly’ 

just 

nettopp 

nok ‘enough, indeed’ 

nog 

nok 

nceppe ‘scarcely’ 

knappast 

neppe 

msten ‘almost’ 

ndstan 

nesten 

nar ‘when’ 

nar 

nar 

og ‘and’ 

och 

og 

ogsa ‘also’ 

ocksa 

ogsd (og) [au\ 

om ‘about, if, whether’ 

om 

om 

omtrent ‘about (approx.)’ 

ungefar [onja'fe'r] 

omtrent 

overalt ‘everywhere’ 

overallt 

overalt 

pa ‘on’ 

pa, & 

pd 

selv ‘even’ 

sjalv 

selv (sjol) 

siden ‘since’ 

sedan 

siden (sia) 

slet ikke ‘not at all’ 

inte alls 

slett ikke 

snart ‘soon’ 

snart 

snart 

som ‘as, like, who (rel.)’ 

som 

som 

sender ‘apart’ 

sonder 

sender 

sd ‘so’ 

sd 

sd 

sadan ‘thus, such’ 

sadan 

sadan, sann 

saledes ‘thus’ 

saledes, salunda 

saledes (saleis) 

tak ‘thanks’ 

tack 

takk 

til ‘to, till’ 

till 

til 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

tilbage ‘back’ 

tillbaka 

tilbake 

thi ‘because’ 

ty 

ti 

tit ‘often’ 

ofta 

titt 

ud ‘out’ 

ut 

ut 

ude ‘outside’ (adv.) 

utanfor 

ute 

udenfor ‘outside’ (prep.) 

utanfor 

utenfor (utafor) 

ved ‘by, with’ 

vid 

ved 


19 Verbs 

Weak verbs are shown with a numeral to indicate their con- 
jugational class as denoted by the past tense ending, thus: 
Danish 1: -ede, 2: -te; Swedish 1: -ade, 2: -de, 2a: -dde, 3: -te; 
Norwegian 1: -a or -et, 2: -de, 2a: -dde, 3: -te. In the case of 
strong verbs the vowel of the past tense and of the past participle 
are shown, separated by oblique strokes. Where there is marked 
irregularity the complete forms are quoted in the same way. 
Irregular present forms are bracketed. 


DANISH 

angre 1 ‘regret’ 
banke 1 ‘knock’ 
begynde 2 ‘begin’ 
bestille 2 ‘order, do’ 
blande 1 ‘mix, blend’ 
blive\e\e ‘remain, become’ 
bo 1 ‘live (dwell)’ 
bringe"\ 

bragte > ‘bring’ 
bragt J 

bryde/oju ‘break’ 


SWEDISH 
angra 1 
banka 1 

begynna 2, borja 1 
bestalla 2 
blanda 1 
blivajeli 
bo 2a 

bringa 'j (or 1) 
brakte > 
brakt 
brytajoju 


J 


NORWEGIAN 
angre 1 
banke 1 
begynne 3 
bestille 3 
blande 1 
blile(ei)li 
bo 2a 
bringe~\ 
brakte > 
brakt J 
brytej0{au)ju 


burde [bar) 1 

bora ") 

burde (ber)^\ 

burde >• ‘ought’ 

borde > 

burde > 

burdet J 

bort J 

burdet J 

bydejoju ‘offer’ 

bjuda/jolju 

by(de)l 0 (au)lu 


or 2a 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

bygge 1 ‘build’ 

bygga 2 

bygge 2 

bytte 1 ‘exchange’ 

byta 3 

bytte 1 

dame 1 ‘form, educate’ 

dana 1, bilda 1 

dame 1 

drikkejaju ‘drink’ 

dricka/a/u 

drikkejalu 

drtebe 2 ‘kill’ 

drapa 3 

drepe 3 

dwfte 1 ‘discuss’ 

dryfta 1 

drafte 1 

due 1 ‘be fit, avail’ 

dugaflu or 2 

duge 2 

dyrke 1 ‘cultivate’ 

dyrka 1 ‘worship’ 

dyrke 1 (as Dan.) 

da 1 ‘die’ 

doldogjdbtt 

da 2a 

eje 1 ‘own’ 

aga 2 

eie 2 or 2a or latte/att 

elske 1 ‘love’ 

alska 1 

elske 1 

fange 1 ‘catch’ 

fdnga 1 

fange 1 

findejfandtju ‘find’ 

finna\aju 

finne/a/u 

fytte 1 ‘move (house, etc.)’ 

flytta 1 

fytte 1 

forbavse 1 ‘astonish, surprise’ 

forvana 1 

forbause 1 

forbyde (as byde) ‘forbid’ 

forbjuda (as bjuda) 

forby(de ) (as by) 

forstyrre 1 ‘disturb’ 

stora 2 

forstyrre 1 

frelse 2 ‘save’ (soul, etc.) 

fralsa 1 or 3 

frelse 3 

friste 1 ‘tempt’ 

fiesta 1 

friste 1 

fade 2 ‘feed; give birth (to)’ 

foda 2 

fade 2a 

fale 2 ‘feel’ 

kanna 2 (cf. Dan. 
kende) 

fale 3, kjenne 3 

falge\filgte\filgt ‘follow. 

folja 2 

falgelfulgte(a)l 

accompany’ 


fdgt(a) 

fore 2 ‘lead, conduct, guide’ 

fora 2 

fare 3 

f&lfikjfaet ‘get, obtain’ 

f&lficklfdtt 

(also = ‘may’) 

fajfkk ( fekk)/fdtt 

gemme 2 ‘hide’ 

gomma 2 

gjemme ( gjamme ) 3 

gidejaji ‘feel inclined (to)’ 

gitta/a/i or 1 

giddejaji 

giftes 1 ‘get married’ 

giftas 3 

giftes 1 

glemme 2 ‘forget’ 

glomma 2 

glemme ( glamme ) 3 

granske 1 ‘investigate’ 

granska 1 

granske 3 

greje 1 (from Norwegian) 
‘clear, settle, manage’ 

greja 1 

greie 2 or 2a 

gro 1 ‘grow’ (intrans.) 

gro 2a 

gro 2a 

gradeja/a ‘cry, weep’ 

grdtajdjd, 

grate/e (d)/d 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

galdejgjaldtjg/sldt ‘apply 
(hold good, be valid)’ 

galla 1 

gjeldejg(i)aldtjgjeldt 

gatte 1 ‘guess’ 

gissa 1 

gjette 1 

g0r e lgjordelgjort ‘do’ 

goralgjordejgiort 

gjerelgiordelgjort 

hente 1 ‘fetch’ 

hdrnta 1 

hente 1 

hedde\hed\heddet ‘be called’ 

hetajhettejhetat 

hete\het\hett 

hilse 2 ‘greet’ 

hdlsa I 

hilse ( helse ) 3 

hitte 1 ‘find (hit on)’ 

hitta 1 

hitte 1 

hjtslpejaju ‘help’ 

hjalpa 3 

hjelpeja/u 

hugge 1 ‘cut, hew’ 

huggalolu 

hugge ( hogge) 2 

huske 1 ‘remember’ 

minnas 2 

huske ( hugse ) 1 

hvile 1 ‘rest’ 

vila 1 

hvile ( kvile ) 3 

hmde 2 ‘happen’ 

handa 3 

hende 3 

hange/a/te ‘hang’ (intrans.) 

hanga 1 

benge/a/e 

htevde 1 ‘assert’ 

havda 1 

hevde 1 

here 2 ‘hear’ 

kora 2 

here 3 

habe 1 ‘hope’ 

hoppas 1 

hape 1 or 3 

kalde 2 ‘call’ 

kalla 1 

kalle 3 

kaste 1 ‘throw’ 

kasta 1 

kaste 1 

knytte 1 ‘tie, bind, attach’ 

knyta\o\u 

knytte 1 

koge 2 ‘cook, boil’ 

koka 1 or 3 

koke 3 

komme\olo ‘come’ 

komma\o\o 

kommejojo 

krave 1 ‘demand’ 

krdva 2 

kreve 2 

kue 1 ‘cow, subdue’ 

kuva 1 

kue 1 

kysse 1 ‘kiss’ 

kyssa 3 

kysse 1 or 3 

kebe 2 ‘buy’ 

kopa 3 

kjepe 3 

kere 2 ‘drive, ride’ 

kora 2, aka 1 

kjere 3 

lade/ola ‘let, allow’ 

Idtajd/d 

late/ola 

lave 1 ‘make, prepare, cook’ 

laga 1 

lage 1 or 3 

lellollet ‘laugh’ 

le\log\lett (= ‘smile’) 
skratta 1 — ‘laugh’ 

le\lo\ledd 

lede 1 or 2 ‘lead, conduct’ 

leda 2 

lede 1 or leie 2a 

lede 2 ‘look, search’ 

leta 1 

lete 3 [leite 1 or 3) 

lege [laia] 1 ‘play’ 

leka 3 

leke 3 (leike 1 or 3) 

leje [laia] 1 ‘rent, hire’ 

hyra 2 

leie 2 or 2a 

liggejl&lligget ‘lie (down)’ 

ligga/ldgllegat 

liggejld ( ldg)lligget 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

love i ‘promise’ 

lova 1 

love 1 or 2 or 3 

lukke i ‘close, shut’ 

stanga 2 

lukke 1, stenge 3 

lyde/o/y ‘sound’ 

Ijudaljo/ju 

lyde/o/y or 2a 

lyde/o/y ‘obey’ 

lyda 2 a 

lyde/o/y or 2a 

lyve/loj/lojet ‘(tell a) lie’ 

Ijiigaljo/ju 

lyve ( lyge, ljuge)/loy 
(1 laug) 1 loyet 

here 2 ‘teach, learn’ 

lara 2 

Icere 3 

lobe/o/o ‘run’ 

Idpajloppjlupit 

lopejojo 

mene 2 ‘mean’ 

mena 1 

mene ( meine ) 3 

miste 1 ‘lose, miss’ 

mista 1 

miste 1 

more 1 ‘amuse’ 

roa 1 

more 1 

mode 2 ‘meet’ 

mbta 3 

mote 3 

matte (ma ) \mdtte\-t ‘must’ 

mas te / mas te/mast 

matte ( ma)lmattel-t 

mgte 1 ‘deny’ 

neka 1 

nekte 1 

na 1 ‘reach, attain’ 

na 2a 

na 2a 

opdage 1 ‘discover’ 

upptdcka 3 

oppdage 1 

optage (cf. tage ) ‘occupy’ 

upptaga (cf. taga ) 

oppta (cf. ta) 

overveje 1 ‘consider’ 

overvaga 2 

overveie 2 or 2 a 

pege [paia] 1 ‘point’ 

peka 1 

peke 1 

pleje 1 (a) ‘tend’; ( b) ‘be 

(a) varda 1, 

pleie 2 or 2 a 

accustomed to’ 

( b) pldga 1 


prove 1 ‘try, test’ 

prova 1 

prove 2 

pynte 1 ‘adorn’ 

pynta 1 

pynte 1 

ramme 2 ‘hit, strike home’ 

traffa 1 

ramme 1 or 3 

ransage 1 ‘ransack, investigate’ rannsaka 1 

ransake 1 or 3 

rejse 2 (a) ‘travel’; ( b ) ‘raise’ 

resa 3 

reise 3 

reuse 1 ‘clean’ 

rensa (also — 
‘select’) 

reuse 1 

rette 1 ‘direct, correct’ 

rdtta 1 

rette 1 

ride/e/e ‘ride’ (horse, etc.) 

rida\eji 

ri(de)/red ( rei[d ))/ 
ridd 

rivejele ‘tear, rip’ 

rivajeji 

riveje (ei)je 

ro 1 ‘row’ (boat) 

ro 2a 

ro 2a 

rose 2 ‘praise’ 

rosa 1 

rose 3 

rydde 1 ‘clear away’ 

roja 2 

rydde 1 

ryge/o/o ‘smoke’ 

roka 3 

ryke/o (au) jo 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

ryste i ‘shake’ 

skaka 1 

ryste 1 

rade i (a) ‘advise’; ( b) ‘rule 

rada 1 

rd(de ) 2a 

(over)’ 

savne i ‘miss, lack’ 

sakna 1 

sakne, savne 1 

sende 2 ‘send’ 

sdnda 2 

sende 3 

sidde\a\i ‘sit’ 

sittajaju 

sitte\a\i 

sigejsagde [sa "]lsagt ‘say’ 

saga [se'-ja]/ 
sade\sagt 

si/sa/sagt 

she 2 ‘happen’ 

ske 2a 

skje 2a 

skifte 1 ‘shift, change’ 

skifta 1, byta 3 

skifte 1 

skjule 2 ‘conceal’ 

ddlja/doldeldolt 

skjule 3 

skyde\a\u ‘shoot’ 

skjutalskotjskjutit 

skytejskjat ( skaut )/ 
skutt 

skynde 2 ‘hasten, urge’ 

skynda 1 

skynde 3 (skunde 1 

— sig ‘hurry’ 

--sig 

--seg 

skcenke 1 ‘pour out’ 

skdnka 3 

skjenke 1 or 3 

sk<ere\a\a ‘cut’ 

skdra\aju 

skjare/skar/skdret 

skmne 1 ‘judge, consider’ 

( be)ddma 2 

skjonne 3 

slukke 1 ‘swallow’ 

sluka 1, svalja 1 

CO 

•a 

<0 

sla\slog\slaet ‘strike’ 

sld/slog/slagit 

sla/slo/slatt 

snakke 1 ‘talk, chatter’ 

snacka 1 

snakke 1 

sove [sowa] /sov/sovet ‘sleep’ 

sovalsovjsovit 

sovelsov/sovet 

sparke 1 ‘kick’ 

sparka 1 

sparke 1 

spilde 2 ‘spill, waste’ 

spilla 2 

spille 3 

spille 1 ‘play’ 

spela 1 

spille ( spelle ) 3 

spise 2 ‘eat, dine’ 

dta/dt/atit 

spise 3 

(Dan. cede used only of 
animals) 

sp0ge 1 or 2 (a) ‘jest’; 

(a) skamta 1, 

spake 3 

( b ) ‘haunt’ 

(b) spoka 1 


sp0rge\spurgte\spurgt ‘ask’ 

frdga 1 

sperrejspurtejspurt 

standse 1 ‘(come to a) stop’ 

stanna 1 

stanse 1 or 3 

stege [sdaia] 2 ‘fry’ 

steka 3 

steike 3 

stille 2 ‘put, place’ 

stalla 2 

stille 3 

stole 1 [pa) ‘rely (on)’ 

lita 1 (pa) 

stole 3 (pa) 

stdlstod/stdet ‘stand’ 

std\stod\statt 

stalsto(d)lstatt 
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DANISH 

SWEDISH 

NORWEGIAN 

svigte 1 ‘fail, let down’ 

svika/e/i 

svikte 1 

svomme 2 ‘swim’ 

simma 1 or aju 

svomme 3 

synge/a/u ‘sing’ 

sjungaloju 

synge 1 aju 

sysle 1 ‘be busy’ 

syssla 1 

sysle 1 

s0ge 2 ‘seek, look for’ 

soka 2 

soke 3 

tabe 2 ‘lose’ 

forlorn 1 

tape 3 

tagejtogjtaget ‘take’ 

ta(ga)/togltagit 

ta/tok/tatt 

tale 2 ‘speak’ 

tala 1 

tale 1 or 3 

tigge 1 ‘beg’ 

tigga 2 

tigge 1 or 2 

tro 1 ‘believe’ 

tro 2a 

tro 2a {tru 2a) 

true 1 ‘threaten’ 

hota 1 

true 1 {truge 1) 

trakkela/u ‘pull’ 

dra(ga) /drog/dragit 

trekkejaju 

turde ( tor)jturde ‘dare’ 

- {tor) jtorde 

tore {tor) {torde\tort 

tvcette 1 ‘wash’ 

tvatta 1 

tvette 1 

tyde 1 ‘decipher, interpret’ 

tyda 2 

tyde 2a or 3 

tanke 2 ‘think’ 

tanka 3 

tenke 3 

tale 2 ‘endure, tolerate’ 

tdla ( til) 3 

tale 3 

undgd (cf. ga) ‘avoid’ 

undgd (cf. ga) 

unngd (cf. ga) 

undskylde 2 ‘excuse, pardon’ 

ursakta [ur'§ekta] 1 

unnskylde 3 

undvtere 1 ‘do without’ 

undvaraj-lundvarit 

unnvtere 3 

varsle 1 ‘warn, notify’ 

varsla 1 

varsle 1 

vaske 1 ‘wash’ 

vaska 1, tvatta 1 

vaske 1 

vente 1 ‘wait’ 

vdnta 1 

vente 1 

vigejeje ‘yield, give way’ 

vika—eji 

vikeje {ei)/e 

vinde/vandt/vundet ‘win, gain’ 

vinnajaju 

vinne/vant {vann)\ 
vunnet 

virke 1 ‘be active; take effect’ 

verka 1 

virke 1 

volde 2 ‘cause’ (trouble, etc.) 

valla 1 

volde 3 

v<Klge\valgte\valgt ‘choose’ 

valjajvaldejvalt 

velgejval{g)tefval{g)t 

vtere (er)jvarjvteret ‘be’ 

vara {dr) 1 variant 

vcere {er)lvarlvart 

vove 1 ‘dare, risk’ 

vaga 1 

vage 1 or 2 

yde 1 ‘render, yield’ 

( full)gora (cf. gora) 

yte 1 

egge 1 ‘provoke, egg on’ 

egga 1 

egge 1 

age 1 or 2 ‘increase, add to’ 

oka 1 

oke 1 {auka 1) 
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SOME WORDS WITH DIFFERENT MEANINGS 
IN DANISH AND SWEDISH 


Danish 
afftere ‘affair’ 
bakke 1. ‘hill’ 

2. ‘tray’ 
blomme ‘plum’ 
bled ‘soft’ 
by ‘town’ 
enlig ‘solitary’ 
kurv ‘basket’ 
le ‘laugh’ 
nejagtig ‘exactly’ 
nojsom ‘modest, easily satisfied’ 
rolig ‘still’ 

semester n. ‘term’ (school, etc.) 


Swedish 

ajfar ‘shop, business’ 
backa ‘hill’ 
bricka ‘tray’ 

blomma ‘flower’ (Danish blomst) 
blot ‘moist’ 

by ‘village’ (Danish landsby) 
enligt ‘according to’ 
korv ‘sausage’ ( korg ‘basket’) 
le ‘smile’ 

ndjaktig ‘satisfactory’ 
nojsam ‘cheerful’ 
rolig ‘amusing’ (Danish morsom ) 
semester n. ‘holiday’ 



Bibliographical Note 


There is very little written in English on these matters and 
those who wish to pursue the subject further must be able to 
read a Scandinavian language. 

Old Norse is adequately dealt with in English in E. V. 
Gordon, Introduction to Old Norse O.U.P. 1927 and later editions. 
The Scandinavian element in English is treated in many books. 
An interesting outline is Otto Jespersen, The Growth and Structure 
of the English Language, Oxford 1938. 

There are a number of grammars of all Scandinavian 
languages in English. Those of the English Universities’ Press 
are convenient: Swedish by R. J. McClean, Norwegian by Marm 
and Sommerfelt, Danish by H. A. Koefoed. Dictionaries are on 
the whole less adequate, as they are mainly intended rather 
one-sidedly for Scandinavian nationals learning English. The 
Norwegian ones are particularly irritating, as they usually do 
not even give the genders of Norwegian nouns! 

For those who wish to go further, there is for Danish the 
monumental three-volume Det danske Sprogs Historie by Peter 
Skautrup (Copenhagen 1944-53), which has been described as 
the best history of any language, and Swedish has the older, 
unfinished but impressive Vart Sprak by Adolf Noreen (Lund, 
1903-22). Norwegian has nothing on a similar scale, but Olav 
Nses, Norsk Grammatikk (Oslo 1952) is very useful, and a quite 
small work, Spraket Vart (compare and contrast the title of 
Noreen’s Swedish work mentioned above), by Einar Lundeby 
and Ingvald Torvik (Oslo 1961), is excellent in its way. A 
general introduction to the subject, in Swedish, is De nordiska 
spraken by E. Wessen (Stockholm 1944 and later). 
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Aasen, Ivar, 59 if. 

Academy, Swedish, 57 
Alfred, King, 29 
Andersen, Hans Christian, 65 
article, suffixed, 15, 33 ff., 46 ff., 
114 ff-j *49 

Asbjornsen, P. C., 60 f. 

balance, vocalic, 20 
Bergen, 21, 42 
Bjelke, Andre, 73 f. 

Bjorn son, Bjornstjerne, 63, 65 
Blekinge, 18, 23 
Bohuslan, 15, 22 f. 

Bokmal (Norwegian), 70 ff., 
148 ff. 

Bornholm, 15, 18, 23 
Brigittine nuns, 42 
Broby-Johansen, R., 75 
Bromsebro, peace of, 23 
Bugge, Sophus, 28 

Christian II, 22 
Christian Ill’s Bible, 22, 52 
Christian IV, 22 
Christiania, see Oslo 
Clausen, Sven, 75 
Columbus, Samuel, 57 
Copenhagen ( Kebenhavn ), 18, 
22, 23, 58 

Dalarna (Dalecarlia), 19, 23 
Dalin, Olof von, 57 
Danelaw, 13, 39 


Danish dialects, 17 f. 
‘Dano-Swedish’ dialects 17, cf. 

‘South Swedish’ dialects 
Dass, Petter, 22 
Dialects, 14 ff. 

Dutch, 25, 64 

East Germanic, 24 
Eilschow, F. C., 56 
English & Scandinavian, 12 f, 
25, 38 ff. 

Estonia, 19 

Faroes, 23 

Faroese, 11, 15, 38, 44 
Finland, Finnish, n, 19, 23 
fornorsking, 59 
Funen ( Fyn ), 17 f. 

Gallehus, golden horn of, 28 f. 
genders, 17, 112 ff., 148 f. 
genitive, 46 ff., 122 f., 149 
German, 25, 78 ff. 

Germanic, 25 
Gota dialects, 18 
Gothic, 24 

Gothonic, see Germanic 
Gotland, 19, 23, 41 
Grimm, Jakob, 27; brothers, 60 
Gudbrandsdal, 19 
Gustav III, 57 
Gustav Adolf, 22 
Gustav Vasa, 22, 54; Bible, 52, 
57 
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Halland, 18, 23 
Hansa, 21, 42, 48 f. 

Harald Fair hair [Harfagri), 21 
Harjedalen, 19, 23 
High German, 43, 52 if., 78 ff. 
Holberg, Ludvig, 22, 55 f. 

Ibsen, Henrik, 22 
Icelandic, 11, 15, 29 ff., 36 ff. 
Ihre, Johan, 57 
Indo-European, 25 f. 

Jacobsen, Jens Peter, 65 
Jamtland, 19, 23, 41 
Jarmsted, K., 75 
Jutes who invaded Britain not 
Danes, 17 

Jutland ( Jylland ), 17 

Kalmar, Union of, 21, 22, 43, 
49 

Karl Gustav, 23 
Kierkegaard, Soren Aabye, 65 
Kjolen ( Kolen ), 15 
‘Klokkerdansk’, 59 
Knudsen, Knud, 59, 63 ff. 
Kobenhavn, see Copenhagen 

l, ‘thick’, 19, 20 
Landsmal (Norwegian), 15, 
60 ff., 70 ff. 

Leopold, K. G., 65 
Low German, 17, 21, 43, 48 ff., 
78 ff. 

Ltibeck, 48 

Middle High German, 50, 54 
Middle Swedish ( mellansvenska ) 
dialects, 19 

Moe, Jorgen, 61 f.; Moltke, 64 


Moth, Poul, 73 
Munch, P. A., 60 f., 62 

Naes, Olav, 184 
Nidaros, see Trondheim 
Noreen, Adolf, 66, 184 
Norrland, 19, 20 
Norse, meaning of, 29 fn.; Old 
29 ff.; East & West, 40 f. 
North Germanic, 24 
Norwegian dialects, 19 ff. 
Numerals, 47 f., 68, 71, 126 ff., 
I 5 I 

Nynorsk, 70 f., 148 ff. 

Opsund, Enok, 73 
Oslo, 19, 21, 42, 58 
Ostergotland, 24 

Petsamo (Finland, U.S.S.R.), 

23 

Quisling, Vidkun, 71 

r, effect of, 102, 109 
r, uvular [R], 18 
Rask, Rasmus, 27 
‘retroflex’ d, t, l, n, s, 102, 109 
Ribe, 17, 23 

Riksmal (Norwegian), 60, 63, 75 
Romsdal, 19 
Runes, Runic, 27 f. 

Russia (U.S.S.R.), 23 
Rydberg, Viktor, 65 

Samnordisk, 75 f. 

Samnorsk, 72, 75, 148 
Schleswig-Holstein, 23 
Seip, Didrik Arup, 21, 52, 64 
Sj selland, see Zealand 
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Sk&ne, 18, 23 
Skautrup, Peter, 184 
‘smoothing’, 15, 20, 41 
Sneedorff, J. S., 56 
‘soft coastal strip’ (Norwegian), 
20 

‘South Swedish’ dialects, 14 f., 
18 f. 

‘split infinitive’ [khyvd infinitiv) 
(Norwegian) 20, 45 
Stockholm, 18, 49 
stsd, 17, 18, 42, 85, 88 f. 
Strindberg, August, 65 
Svea dialects, 19 
Swedberg, Jesper, 57 
Swedish dialects, 18 IF. 

Tegner, Esaias, 65; (jun.), 66 
Teutonic, see Germanic 
Trondelag, 19, 23 
Trondheim, 21, 42, 61 
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Tones, Norwegian & Swedish, 
85* 99> 107 
Tonsbcrg, 21 

Uppsala, 24 
Uppsvensk, 19 

Valdemar Atterdag, 48 f, 

Vasa, Gustav, 22, 54 
Vastergotland, 24 
Verner, Karl, 27 
Vikings, 13, 29 
Vinje, Aasmund, 64 f. 

Wergeland, Henrik, 59 f., 63 
Wessen, Elias, 14, 15, 76, 184 
West Germanic, 24 
West Norse, 40 f. 

Z in Bornholm 18 
Zealand ( Sjtelland ), 18 



